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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.” —Globe. 


“MARAVILLAZCOCOA may justly be 
ca called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


_ TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonoon. COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 





















JOHN BROWN. 


JOHN POLSON. 
UPON EACH 
PACKET 


THE “HOME” WASHER a 


Is now universally acknowledged to be the most perfect and efficient Washing 
Machine that has ever been invented for Family use. 

It has been repeatedly tested against all the principal Machines now before 
the public, and never once failed in proving its great superiority over all other 
competitors. 

The great and unequalled success of THE “HOME” 
WASHER is still further established by the fact that the a 
annual sales are now in excess of any other Washing Machine. 








Catalogues and Particulars post free 


TAYLOR AND WILSON, 
ACCRINGTON, LANCASHIRE. ‘ 
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KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. bi 





juve 
UNDER PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY, a 
KEATING 8 COUGH LOZENGES. Important remedy in cases of INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION. inom 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES relieve the difficulty of breathing in ASTHMA. cenu 
hg COUGH LOZENGES. A certain remedy for relieving the IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. The best and sa‘est remedy for COUGHS. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, wuichH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY —Testimonials from , 


the most eminent of whom may be seen. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, each, by 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists, &e. 


KEATING’S (CHILDREN’S) WORM TABLETS. 
PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance and taste, furnishing a most 
agreeable method of administering the only certain Remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD. 
WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for Children. Sold A 
by all Druggists in Tins, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. Put up in small Boxes “specially’’ for Post, 
which will be forwarded on receipt of 15 stamps. 


THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, December 2, 1872,—~4dveriisements and B ‘is i» ‘ Goiden Hours” should be sent to 


Mr, J. W. Gaeen, 54, Patervoster Row, F.t’., by che 18th of each month, 
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By MRS. MACQUOID, Author of “ Rookstone,”’ ete. 

COMMENCES IN THE 
Wise ¥ ~™ “Tr > ¥ q E ¥ Ty “ty 
LHISURH HOD it 
For Janvary. 
Sisrence Monruty; One Pensy WEEKLY 


Londen: 56 Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 





HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


AND THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME. 


Profusely Ulustrated. 

r ~ ATT 7, rT ract 
THE NEW VOLUMES 

Suitable for Christmas Gifts, New 
Year's Presents, Libraries, Clubs, 
School Prizes, &e. 
73. cloth; 83. 6d. extya, gilé edges ; 

103. 6d. hhalf-calf. 


London: 56, Paternoster Ro,w and 


all Booksellers. 








“LITTLE RAPID” 
FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE. 


COMPLETE, 
Six GUINEAS. 


RETATL DEPOT AND SHOW ROOMS, 
273, OXFORD STREET, 
where may be seen 
50 KINDS OF SEWING MACHINES. 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT OFFICE, 
@—p 36, HOP AND MALT EXCHANGE, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
Agents Wanted. 


corner of Duke Street, 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the moat effective 
A remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complamts, Sick 
tieadache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddinesa, Spasms, and al! 
disorders of the stomech and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Kars, arising from too 
yreat a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
ore, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing al! 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Afleciions, 
Blotches. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complerion, 

Her Majeaty’s Commissioners have authorized the name snd 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229. Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
cenuine medicine, 

Price 1s, 1}d. end 2s, 9d. per dox. 
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JOHN GOSNELL AND COS 


= CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 


“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifuily perfumed and guaranteed pure, 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have uone other than their GENUINE articles. 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfunmrs ; 


©" glewale, Angel Pasaage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 








OAKEY'S NON-MERCURIAL SILVERSMITH'S SOAP. 


For Cleansing and Polishing Silver? Electro-Plate, Plate Glace, Marble, &c. Tablets, 6d. exch: 


OAKEY'S WELLINGTON-KNIFE POLISH 


Piepared expressly for the Patent Kmfe-Cleaning Machines, Tndie- ruther and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives constantly 
cleansed with it have a brilliant polish equal to new cutlery. Sold in Peckete, 3d. each; and Tins, 6d., 1s., 28. 6d., and 48, e cl 


OAKEY'S INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS: 


Prevent friction in cleaning, and injury to the Knife. Price from ‘Is. 6d. ‘each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be used with 
the boards, Sold everywhere by Grocers, Iro gers, Brushmakera, Oilmen, Chemists, &c. 
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Wholesale:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, ery Cloth, ng ge oy gga Glass Paper, &c., Wellington Mills, 
2, Blackfriars Ro ondon. 


GEORGE BORWICKS © 
BAKING POWDER’ 


FOR W4Il0H 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | 4™o"osr 7H” Mary Tastimowiits RaczIvED we Bro 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868, 
it Draw 8rn,—I beg to inform you that after having 
Pastry with less Butter. tried with my confrares the various self-aérating powders 
: _ | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pri 
2 Recommended by the Faculty a8 & PRE nounce yours to be the beat of al) that has been submitted 
: VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION , | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 66. 


‘ . 1 am desired to say, if this decision is of ure you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar 10 make it known.— Your most obedient servant, 














the Flour) as rendering Bread more @. Wanzinae, 
nutritious than that raised with "Tivsational akibition Raves stele lartros 
Yeast. | tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Anal at to the 
Bread may be made with it in a | Loncet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 


j QUARTER THE TIME required | is not i Me gr a meenoee. ¥.. is indinpenanle 
) when Yeast is used, as it is not >." ee ee 


necessary for the Dough to stand | FENEST ELLIOTT, » M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock. 
: + 3 . ard, Portsmouth, remarks, “1 shou e to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the | Be general use at sea; it is the greatest boon, not orly 


oven, to the sick, but in the officers’ menses.’ 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists,and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6<., 
1s., 20, 6d., and Be. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 
TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER, 





SUNSHINE. 


For the Bome, the School, and the World. 


& Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading. and Readers In General, 
EDITED BY THE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 

PRICE ONE PENNY, 
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THE EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 


TEN years! Just ten years ago since we issued the first number of Sunshine. 
Ten pretty volumes now stand in a row, gay with crimson cloth and gilding, and 
full of most attractive and useful reading, while the numerous and beautiful 
engravings give increased interest to the stories which they illustrate. 

It has really been the pleasantest ten years of our life ; for we have had such 
great delight in working for the good of our hundred thousand readers, and we 
know from the many letters which have come from them how completely wehave 
secured their friendship. We exchange kind greetings with girls and boys in all 
parts of the world, whom we have never seen, but who are just as much our 
loving friends as if we had talked face to face. They omen tell us that we 
have helped them.te grow wiser and better. We are thankfu! for this pleasant 
assurance. > 











SEWING MACHINES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FROM £2 2s. 
Shakespear, 
Wheeler and Wilson, 
Agenoria, 
ON VIEW. < Groverand Baker, 
Cleopatra, 
Guelph, 
\Weir, &c., &e., &e. 

It is absurdly claimed for nearly every machine, of whatever descrip 
tion, that it is superior to all others, for all purposes. 

SMITH & CO., having no interest in selling any particular machine, 
are enabled to recommend impartially the one best suited to the descrip- 
tion of work required to be done, and offer this GUARANTEE to their 
customers:—Any machine sold by them may be EXCHANGED after 
one month’s trial, for any other kind, without charge. 

SMITH & Co., 69, Edgware Road, 


AND 
4, Charles Street, Soho, London. 


USE SYMINGTON’S 
_s& PATENT PEA FLOUR. 


It is Easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires No Boiling, and rapidly 
makes a Tureen of Rich Soup. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


Patent OZOKERIT Candles, made in all sizes. 
| Patent SELF-FITTING Candles, made in all sizes and qualities. 


J | Patent Single and Double CABLE PATTERN Candles, in various sizes. 
4 Patent LADIES BOUDOIR Candles, most delicately tinted, and in many sizes. 
Patent TINTED CABLE Candles Perfumed, emitting when burning a beau 


| tiful fragrance. 
Patent KING ALFRED Candles, showing the rate of combustion accurately. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
All the above are from their perfect qualities suitable for the Salon or Boudoir, and well adapted for Christmas 
Presents and Festivities. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 4s., 2s., 48., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cascs 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottlea. Wholesale by Barcuary & (0 
axezg & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newszry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatx’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
lt is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Fiatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 





















F, L. BRAGG, Sole Manutactarer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
all that with the 
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Serer iver | KAYES WORSDELLS PILLS 

ek : able knowledge ’ 

HOLLOWAY'S PILLS |pemerees rs 
: : ob age An anxious parent, distressed at the snfferings of his 

dark«ning days . . < cm i 7 : - 

and changing temperatures the digestion becomes impaired, the liver | child, having tried several Family Pills during three suc- 

disordered, and the mind despondent, unless the cause of the irre- | cessive days, had a box of 

gularity be expelled from tie blood and body by an alterative hke | 

these Pills. They go directly to the source ofthe evil, thrustoutall | KAYE’S WOR SDE P L’S PI LLS 

impurities from the circulation, reduce the distempered organs to | : ‘ com, : 

their natnral state, and correct all defective and contaminated secre- | presented to him, and three Pills gave relief in six houra. 


tions, Such easy means of insiituting health, stre: gth,andcheerful- | They have been used in that family ever since. 
ness should be instantly available to check, if possible, the first symp- | 


tome of approaching illness, or at all events to break its fieraness _ Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
and stop its progress, ere it obtains a firm footing. cines, at 1s, 1d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 
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“OPEN! { PRAY YOU!” 


Page 820, 
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ERMENEGILDA. 
A ROMAN STORY. 
BY THE COUNTESS DI TERGOLINA. 


chide meniaiiemeese,.wem, jeanne cabal | tain-tops, and gradually took her place in 
einai: the deep blue vault of the cloudless sky, 
there to hold her court with the stars, which 
Mrs. TEMPLE now turned her attention | glittered in countless myriads around her 
with true pleasure to the onerous duties of| like attendant moons of lesser magnitude, 
her daughter’s marriage. She was so thankful| but of the same gentle beauty. A soft 
that all had turned out on that subject so| baptism of silver light was shed on all sur- 
differently to what she had feared, and now} rounding objects, specially on the upturned 
that Luigi's brave heart had suggested to| faces of the two who wandered in what seemed 
Mildred that as he was sure that Mrs. | to them an enchanted garden, where every leaf 
Temple would not quit Italy during the and flower received the kiss of light from the 
eventful year—at least for any length of} gracious queen of that far-off court! 
time—she should ask her mamma to come} And they were happy—happier than most 
with them to their new home, and thus/ persons even in their position. There was 
add to their joy by feeling that she was not no black cloud to darken their young lives; 
alone, without either of her twin daughters ;| no wicked heart whose false lips would mar 
and Mrs. Temple, appreciating their love, | their new-born joy, or crush their hopes of 
had promised to come to them. | happiness on the threshold of life! No: all 
The time therefore was now all taken up|would have strewn their path with roses, 
in preparing the trousseaux of the brides, whose freshness should never fade, or their 
“‘ How shall I thank you, my Mildred, for | fragrance be lost, had it been possible. 
yielding so kindly to my wishes that we} Two others had also chosen the old 
should be married in Italy instead of in| garden for their evening promenade, and 
your country. Believe me I shall know how/ now as Mildred and Luigi came from out of 
to thank you; but I assure you I should|the grove of trees, they beheld Sir Algernon 
have greatly disappointed a great many of|and Ermenegtlda standing beside the old 
my friends if I had gone to England, but I|sun-dial on the grass-plot, in a flush of 
sometimes fear that Iam too happy to last!” | moonlight, which made them appear as 
“Do not say so, caro mio Luigi, are not | though surrounded by a halo. 
Gilda and Algernon as happy as we are, and| They greeted each other with almost 
it seems to me so natural that we are happier |sisterly affection, the similarity of their 
now than before, because have we not each | position drawing them closer to each other. 
found in ourselves the better part or half of} “And now that we are together,” said Sir 
the other? Is it not so?” | Algernon, “‘ with none but the lady moon to 
And thus in loving talk they beguiled the | listen, let us ask these dear girls to name the 
—to them—happy time, and the night being | day that will give us the happy right to call 
clear and bright, they walked out into the|them our own, the right to protect them 
old-fashioned garden, which was at the |against, and in, all the trials of life.” 
bottom ofa gentle declivity, from whencethe; A deep silence followed these words, 
bright line of the silver Arno could be seen. | Mildred looked furtively at Ermenegilda, and 
The distant hum of the city came plea-|Ermenegilda at Mildred ; the former at last 
Poy ee courage to say that she thought Mrs. 


santly borne on the spring breeze that gently 
moved the tassels of the silver birch, making | Temple would wonder where she had gone 


the deep calm of the tree-shaded grove |to. 
most delightfully soothing, and shedding a But Luigi used his gentle persuasion, and 
softening influence over the hearts of the|Sir Algernon his right of having waited long, 
two young betrothed, as they walked sojand the fear that the Marchesa Montecchi, 
happily under the fair canopy of the star-|her aunt, would run off with him if he had 
bedraped heavens. not Ermenegilda’s protection, so at last the 

The moon was rising, and together they | roth of June was fixed for the marriages to 
watched the fair gentle rival of the sun, as|be solemnized at the English Embassy in 


showed her face above the distant moun- | Turin, and all were satisfied. 
r. 3L 
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Mrs. Temple’s voice was now heard 
coming down the path, chiding the young 
men for keeping the girls out so late. 

* You shall not have her, Luigi,” said the 
affectionate mother, laughing, “if you do not 
take more care of her, and as to you, 
Algernon, I shall be obliged to write and tell 
’Gilda’s aunt that you are going to be 
married, and depend upon it, she will arrive 
at the Embassy with a train of priests to put 
forth the impediment.” 

“Don’t even talk about it, dear Mrs. 
Temple,” said ’Gilda, “I should go crazy at 
the thought of her knowing it. I do wonder 
often what she will say when I am married.” 

“That is not even to be thought of,” said 
Sir Algernon, ‘‘‘ sufficient for the day,’ &c. 
—you know the rest.” 


CHAPTER ‘XXVI. 
‘* When the sweet spring-time did fall.” -OLp Sonc. 


Every movement which the friends of the 
young English novice had made to see and 
converse with her, was duly reported to Padre 
Francesco, and by him to his brother priests 
behind the purple curtain at Rome. 

That 
tremble, and also facilitated Mrs. Temple’s 
endeavours to see her daughter, was that the 
padre had met Sir Edward M , the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, when he was in Florence, he 
being then as we said from Turin on some 
business of his own, and thinking that it 





ERMENEGILDA. 


which had made the bad man/| 


taken her vows, she would bestow on the 
monastery in which she might select to pass 
her future days, a large part of her fortune, 
for which the crafty man had promised, 
backed by those at head-quarters, to have 
her made an abbess; then there would be 
the gifts on the occasion, the fees to this 
and that, and the meney which must be kept 
aside for masses to redeem her soul from 
purgatory whenever her earthly course was 
run, and thus all Dora’s fortune was to fall 
into the coffers of the church. 

A few days after Ermenegilda’s visit to Dora, 
and the final arrangements entered into for the 
coming year of probation, the young novice 
intimated to the abbess of the Orsalini her 
wish to depart for Sta. Maria del Monte 
without delay, as she was anxious that her 
studies should ne %e again interrupted ; 
besides which, as the nuns and novices at that 
monastery were known to her, she hoped to 
become happier among them. 

Accordingly, about a fortnight after 
Ermenegilda’s visit to her, Dora, attended 
by Sister Monica and the usual escort, made 
the journey to Sta. Maria del Monte, arriving 
there about six o’clock in the fresh beauty 
of the spring evening. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of poor 
Sister Angelica at the sight of Dora. She 
| wept, she laughed, and at last fairly hugged 
| her, crying that now she should not be so 
miserable as she had been all the time her 
| friend had been away. 








was on the special affair relating to Sister | Poor girl! She must have suffered much, 
Dora and her friends that he was there, Padre | as her fearfully hollow eyes, and those drawn 
Francesco became very unquiet. | Cheeks told ; the hard penances which the 

He could now account for the stand! Padre Francesco had ordered her so fre- 
that Mrs. Temple had made against the/ quently having proved far too much for her 
abbess at the Orsalina, in her determina- | impaired strength, and had it not been for 
tion to see her child. The consequence of| the kindness of the mother superior, who 
all these humblings and vexations of the/ took upon herself to put aside some of the 
padre was a journey to Turin, there to| most difficult of these penances, it would 
consult with his coadjutor, Don Logotto, | have gone much harder with the ill-used nun. 
and they together sent a letter to Padre; The abbess of Sta. Maria was pleased 
Milo, in London, directing him again/to see Dora, although, to say the truth, 
to search diligently the will of the late|/the young novice had never been very 
Colonel Temple. He also angrily told him! courteous to her who was really the friend 
that his widow had said to several persons— and teacher of the young people under her 
as also had her solicitor—that the twin|care. She welcomed Dora with motherly 
daughters of the deceased gentleman could) kindness, and asked her if she came back 
not dispose of one shilling of their fortune} of her own free will, or by the commands of 


without the full consent of their mother and 
the other guardians. 

““If this be the case,” wrote the enraged 
man, “your mistake is.the most shameful 
and careless one I have ever known.” 
‘Poor Padre Francesco! Sister Dora had 
already promised him that when she had 


Padre Francesco. 

Dora of course told her that she came 
back from her own inclination, and her 
/mamma’s wish. 

The good lady looked her surprise at the 
fact that Dora had seen Mrs. Temple, as her 





speech implied. 
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“Your mamma’s wish! umph., I am glad! obeyed as the voice of God? This is im- 
to hear it. Poor lady, my heart bled for her| possible, for this man, my confessor, has he 
deep sorrow when she found that you hadj not lied to me? How do I know the many 
quitted Sta. Maria. But what is the matter— | delusions he has led me into? Oh mamma! 
you are weeping?” But Dora did not reply,|oh Mildred, dear sister!” and poor Dora 
she only tried by every means in her power | wept bitterly. 

to hide her tears. “ How can I comfort you, my poor little 

“Why do you not repose confidence in| girl?” said the mother superior. “ Try to 
me?” asked the mother superior ; “tell me| compose your feelings; you are sadly tried, 
what is afflicting you: you need not doubt| I know, and want some wise counsel, which 
me.” I think I can procure for you ; so calm your 

Dora turned her regards on the pleasant | agitation. You were very young to have 
face before her, a face so full of kindly!made up your mind on so important an 
sympathy and honest feeling, that without) affair as religion. Most of our inmates are 
another word from her questioner, she told! sent here by their parents or friends; but I 
the story of the trial of her faith, of the | suppose your feelings were much acted upon 
interview with her mamma and Mildred, and| when you became a member of our most 
then that last one with Ermenegilda. | holy religion.” 

The mother superior was much.moved;' “I hope it is ‘most holy,’” replied Dora; 
and seeing that Dora became relieved in|and putting her arms round the mother 
opening her heart to her, she begged her to | superior’s neck for the first time, she kissed 
tell her all. So Dora told the entire story | her with much affection, and retired to her 
of the Signora Mabella’s presence at their) little chamber. 
house in Mayfair as a governess, her own! Strange! but not the less true, that at 
abduction by Padre Francesco, finishing her|the first feeling of doubt in the good 
recital by informing the Mother how she} faith of the priest who had surrounded 
had been deceived by the padre telling her| her with all the mystic incantations of Ro- 
that Mabella, or Ermenegilda had deserted | manism—Dora Temple seemed to return to 
her, by refusing to come with her when she|a feeling of natural affection, and what was 
was brought by Sister Monica to Sta. Maria, | still more full of bad omens for Padre Fran- 
which was not true. | cesco and his friends was, that the English 

“‘ But it was not until I saw Ermenegilda | novice, who had been so regular at confession, 
at Bellosguardo,” continued Sister Dora, | and had entered so entirely into all the du- 
“that I found how true she had been to/ ties of her preparation for becoming a nun, 
me, and how false Padre Francesco, She) now made the most of a trifling indisposition 
had already learnt something through the|to confine herself to her room, and more 
vetturino, in whose vettura I had made} often to that of the mother superior. 
part of the journey to Sta. Maria, but at our! At last, Sister Dora became really ill. 
last interview I knew that all the padre’s| The dreadful workings of her mind re- 
hatred to her was because she had refused in| specting her confessor, acting upon her 
the first place to steal me from my home;| highly nervous temperament, and her con- 
by his duplicity he had also made it ap-| stant feeling that he was false to his trust, 
pear she had helped him; and afterwards, | that he had deceived her—brought such a 
when she insisted that mamma should be | train of thoughts as to what was right for her 
written to, poor Ermenegilda is quite sure/|to do, that Dora fell into a low fever. 
that Padre Francesco took to himself her! She felt, that in absenting herself from 
letters which she had written to her friends, | confession, and other duties, which had been 
as also the one I wrote to my own mamma, | to her as so many sacred avocations, which 
—she never had it.” | would all conduct to one blessed: end, she 

“T am truly distressed at your story, my|was casting from her all those things for 
daughter,” said. the mother superior, “but | which she had paid and was paying so high a 
you must not think that all priests could act | price ; for had they not cost her the home 
so badly.” /and mother-love, which had been—nay, were 

“T hope not,” replied Dora; “for bad as| so dear to her. 
all this is, it is not,;so fearful as the other! Still she clung with a sort of desperation 
part of his conduct. Has he not told me|to her faith; Padre Francesco was false, but 
often and often that: the voice of the priest, | all were not like him; and, then, had she not 
and more particularly the confessor, is to his| been called to that faith by the Virgin, who 
pupils, penitents, &c., to be heard and | had specially appeared to her, at the very 
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time when the memory of home and friends 
were becoming too much for her to resist? 
Yes, that was all true ; she would be faithful 
to the religion that she had embraced ; and 
when she had fulfilled her vows, and had be- 
come an abbess, she would pass hours and 
days on her knees to the Virgin, that she 
would vouchsafe to make herself known to 
her dear mamma and her darling Mildred, in 
the same gracious way that she had to her. 

Had not Padre Francesco told her—ah, 
again, that pang of doubt !—when she thought 
that it was he who had taught her all the 
mysteries of her faith—all the results to 
be gaired by giving her fortune to the 
Church? She would have another confessor, 
because she had always confessed honestly: 
and now she could not tell the padre all her 
doubts respecting himself ! 

So the days of that lovely spring weather 
wore on, and Sister Dora used to walk about 
the old church, with its lancet-shaped win- 
dows, now again draped with the budding 
pea-vines and wild-roses and the solemn half 
light they shed, with their leafy luxuriance, 
into the dreamy old building, seemed to 
throw a tender shadowy halo over the figure 
of the Virgin mother and her holy Babe, till 
Dora would fancy that she gave to her pity- 
ing looks of gracious encouraging love. 
It was a pretty womanly dream, soothing and 
sweet to the believer in its romantic details, 
but it was not religion; and, alas! alas! the 
awakening from it—ah, the awakening !—was 
like taking off a limb to save the whole body; 


with her at the most delightful period of her 
life, and the baronessa, fearful of her state, 
yielded to the necessity which robbed her of 
so great pleasure. 

But, contrary to all evil prognostications, 
the doctors had suddenly altered their minds, 
and given it as their opinion that she might 
go to Florence, if she made the journey 
slowly. 

Full of joyful anticipations, the baronessa 
wrote a second time telling her daughter to 
take rooms for her at the best hotel, as she 
must rest in Florence before going on to 
Turin, 

But this, of course, Mrs. Temple would not 
hear of ; so she wrote, saying, that her rooms 
were ready for her, but not at the hotel; for 
that she anticipated the pleasure of welcom- 
ing her at her villa on the Lung’Arno, and 
as the weddings were so soon to take place, 
she hoped to see her as quickly as her own 
convenience allowed. 

**T have heard also from ‘Gilda,’ that you 
have two little darlings, from whom, judging 
by myself, I think you will not feel happy to 
be separated. 

“Can you not, therefore, favour me, and 
make our ’Gilda happy by bringing the wee 
maidens with you? Giovanna is so good a 
nurse and manager, that I am sure you will 
not have to fatigue yourself. 

* Another cause is, that ’Gilda has set her 
mind on having her little step-sisters as 
bridesmaids ; the two daughters of the Con- 
tessa Pagonotto will be the other two; and 


but it was wholesome torture, for no taint| my sister Minna, with the three daughters of 


remained. 

Mrs. Temple’s mind was now more quiet 
than it had been for some time, and she gave 
herself up to the pleasure of caring for the 
preparations going forward for the double 
wedding with true motherly zest. 


Lady Jane Hammond, who, being in Turin, 
have kindly consented to play their parts in 
the ceremony, will form the desired eight 
young ladies who will form the attendants of 
the two brides.” 

The baronessa and her little ones an- 





The betrothed pairs were, of course, much | swered Mrs. Temple’s letter in person ; the 
taken up either with the other, arranging | lovely spring weather in that charming land 


and re-arranging their plans for the future. 


inviting every one to go out and enjoy it. 


Luigi and Mildred, as before arranged,|So one afternoon she arrived, bringing with 
after passing a fortnight in Naples would be|her two little soft flossy bundles, whom 
joined by Ermenegillda and Sir Algernon,| Ermenegilda almost devoured with caresses, 


who would aiso stop a month in the environs 
of the beautiful bay, after which they would 
proceed to Sorrento to visit the Baronessa, 
who, much to Ermenegilda’s delight, had, in 
answering Sir Algernon’s letter, announced 
her intention of visiting Florence, for the pur- 
pose of being present at her daughter’s 
wedding. 

The delicate state of her mamma’s health 
had forbidden Ermenegilda to press her to 





make the journey requisite, so as to be present 





which were redoubled when Eva, the elder, 
said ‘‘she had come to help ’Gilda dit mar- 
ried ;” and the other little soft bundle cried 
out, “I, too, Gilda! I, too!” 

Mrs. Temple and the baronessa were 
friends very soon, each recognised in the 
other a gentlewoman, and when Ermenegilda 
presented Sir Algernon to her mamma, she at 
once gave him her esteem and full confidence. 

She was charmed with Mildred’s pretty shy 
manners in the presence of her betrothed 
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particularly, and told Luigi, that if she had, saying that there was no accounting for thes 
had a son he should not have captured his misunderstandings between girls. The ba- 
pretty bird so easily. Minna Graham was! ronessa had said nothing to her sister-in-law 
still with the Pagonottos, put she was helping | about her journey lest she should awaken her 
with Mildred’s trousseaux with true kindness, | suspicions regarding Ermenegilda, or that she 
and in this happy, social life, passed the time | might propose to accompany them, so the old 


before their journey to Turin. 

On the last day but two of their stay in 
Florence the all-interesting subject of the 
wedding dresses was to be considered. 


They were taking their dessert, as the even- | 
ing was so inviting, on the verandah, when | 


the baronessa laughingly proposed, that as it 
was purely a woman’s question, the gentlemen 
should be prohibited from having a voice in 
the matter. 

Mr. Atkins, who had been invited by Mrs. 
Temple to remain as a visitor, and also to 
draw up the settlements, and, indeed, to ar- 
range all money matters, protested against 
such cruelty; and Sir Algernon and Luigi 
Pagonotto declaring that it concerned them 
as much almost as the brides themselves, in- 
sisted upon staying. 

Much laughter ensued, and then the merits 
of silk and satin, lace or tulle, were dis- 


cussed, each lover voting for silk, which was | 


finally adopted, as more useful afterwards; 
the bridesmaids’ dresses to be white tulle 
over pale rose silk, with head wreath of apple 
blossoms; the skirts looped with the same 
delicate flowers, and long tulle veils. 

“And now,” said Sir Algernon, seizing 


| lady knew nothing of the baronessa’s move- 
‘ments, their great fear was that she should in 
| any way find out their whereabouts, and seek 
| them out. 

Nor were their fears groundless ! 

The morning before they were to begin 
their preparations for leaving Florence, 
Ermenegilda suddenly ran into the room 
with a pallid face, and running up to her 
|mamma she could only say, “ My aunt! my 
‘aunt!” and before the baronessa could re- 
cover from her surprise the Marchesa Mon- 
|tecchi entered the room, followed by a cada- 
| verous-looking frate. 

Compliments were passed, with the intro- 
ductions requisite to be made. How thankful 
Ermenegilda was that Sir Algernon had not 
lyet arrived! Mrs. Temple did all that she 
could to make the disagreeable surprise of the 
| marchesa’s presence felt as little as possible. 
A quantity of wedding finery was scattered 
'here and there on the centre tables and sofa, 
which at once took the eye of the old lady. 
'“ A wedding seems to be on the tapis; I 
‘hope I am not de ¢rop/ Am I allowed to 
|ask who are the happy sfosi/” 

“My daughter Mildred is about to take 





























little Ada and mounting her on his shoulder, | that momentous step in life; will you allow 
whilst Eva clamoured to be raised to the) me the honour of presenting her to you, 
same dignified position, “what are these|marchesa?” at the same time bringing for- 
small bridesmaids going to wear?” | ward the blushing girl. “She is very young 
Before the words were well finished, Eva,| to be married, and so is her betrothed, but 
the larger by a minute proportion of the two/ for all that I have all confidence in her hus- 
soft little bundles, cried, ‘‘ White dess—white | band elect.” 
soos, a pint sass—and oh, sis a bootiful hat!”} The marchesa bowed. 
the other screaming, “and Ada too—Ada| At that minute Ermenegilda heard Sir 
too ;” clapping her little doll’s hands, and} Algernon’s voice, and trembling, she quietly 
laughing merrily. | left the room to keep him from coming in. 


Minna Graham made many endeavours to| But the old lady had also heard the voice, 


overcome her feeling of dislike to Ermene-|seen the flush of colour and the hasty exit 


gilda, but the constraint which fell on either! from the room; all of which circumstances 
in the presence of the other was painful to|she intended should be explained to her 
see. ‘che baronessa had noticed it to Mrs. | satisfaction. 
Temple, saying, “she was afraid that ’Gilda| “I thought that English Protestants dare 
had been unfortunate enough to offend Miss/ not intermarry with those of our most holy 
Graham in some way ;” thus proving she had | faith,” remarked the marchesa. 
no idea of the truth. “ Good Catholics dare not defile themselves 
Doubtless, both Minna and Ermenegilda| by marriage with a heretic,” answered the 
suffered ; the one, because she was afraid to! priest, whowas a distant relative of the oldlady. 
hurt the other by sharing her happiness, and| The conversation which might, from the 
the other in knowing that such joy was not| coarseness of one, and the spite of the other, 
tor her ! have become very disagreeable, was toned 


Mrs. Temple therefore passed it off lightly, down by the amiability of the baronessa, and 
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the courtesy of Mrs. Temple, who being in| Mrs. Temple pressed her to remain and 
her own house, bore with the rudeness of| dine, as they were going to do'so early; but 
both her visitors rather than forget'the duties | the marchesa declined the invitation, and 
of hospitality. summoning the frate, who had been sitting 

“Where is Ermenegilda gone?” said the} like a statue, by the single word “Come,” 
old lady to the baronessa ; “strange thatshe|she wished them good morning and with- 
should run away just as I arrive. My journey | drew. 
to Florence is more on her account than my| “Are you going to Portici to-morrow, | 
own. I am going on a visit to my old |Signora Marchesa, or the next day?” asked | 
friends, the Signor and Signora Pisanelli at} the frate Juliano. 
Portici, and Ermenegilda ‘is asked to accom- | ‘Neither the one day nor the other,” replied 
pany me ; therefore I shall take her back with | the irate lady ; ‘“‘ thereis something special in 
me. She will be delighted at the change.” | this journey of my sister-in-law to Florence 

“TI think you have forgotten that she is| without one word to me, as you know it was 
still on a visit to Mrs. Temple, therefore | only by chance I became acquainted with it, 
quite unable to accept the kindness of your| but I think they were much surprised to see 
friends,” replied'the baronessa. |me. Iam quite determined to find out what 

“Oh, the Signora Temple will be good it all means, and you must help me in it.” 
enough to let my niece accompany me, for I; The ladyand her priestly relative proceeded 
have set my heart upon it ; besides, the Duca to one of the best hotels in the city, and, hav- 
de Montifeltro is to be there, and I hope to|ing secured’ her rooms, she again went out 
induce her to reconsider her decision.” on her voyage of any discoveries she could 

Mrs. Temple began to be really annoyed | make. 
at the pertinacity of the marchesa, but said| Next day the packing was finished, the 
nothing. 'wedding dresses, having been tried and 

Not so with the baronessa. “I am more, approved, were to be sent to Turin after 
displeased than I can find words to tell,” | them. 
said she ; “my kind friend will, I hope, ex: | Some delay was occasioned by the large 
cuse your want of courtesy,” looking at Mrs. | number of presents which had already arrived 
Temple. “For myself, I decline your invi-| for both the brides, the godmother of Luigi 
tation for my daughter, and beg to say, that Pagonotto having offered the most costly of 
as her mother, her obedience is due only to | all. 
me, therefore Ermenegilda will stop here with| It consisted of a small chest of oak inlaid 
her friend and me, if she will permit us, that | with coral and gold, well filled with costly 
is, after so great a want of politeness. As to| gold and silver plate, indeed the young pair 
the Duca, he has had his answer; I have|did not require so much, Luigi having that 
other views formy daughter.” |share of the family silver which belonged to 

During the latter part of this speech | him, as Mildred also had ; nevertheless, in a 
Ermenegilda had entered the room, and see-/ country where among the xoMdesse nothing 
ing the disturbed look on her mamma’s face, but the real metal is ever used it was an ac- 
she asked her what it was. ceptable present. 

“Nothing, darling, but that your aunt, in| Ermenegilda’s stepfather, who was to be in 
remembering her own wishes has forgotten | Turin in time for the wedding, had presented 
her duty as a gentlewoman to pay respect to| her with some very valuable old china, some 
ours, and to the feelings of those whom we | of it set with precious stones, as well as.a rich 
respect,” said Mrs. Temple. India shawl, of the value of five or six hun- 

“Never mind, dear little mother, aunt will | dred guineas. 
be very sorry to-morrow. Don’t let it trouble! All these things, and many others too nu- 
you, for we are all so happy, aren’t we ?” merous to mention, required the personal 

“You seem especially so,” replied her} attention of Mrs. Temple and the baronessa 
aunt ; “have you any new and special cause | in the packing, and late in the evening all 

















of rejoicing ?” was finished, and the tired performers sat | 
“No, and yes; there’s a riddle for you,” | down to take their dinners for the last time in 
said the laughing girl. the pleasant Florentine villa. And now came 





The old lady now rose to go, telling} another important presentation ceremonial. || 
Ermenegilda that she should not trouble her- | The cloth having been removed, the servants, || 
self to get her any more invitations, to which | after putting the wine and fruit on the table, |; 
the baronessa said that “there would be not | withdrew. | 
the slightest occasion for her to do so.”’ | ir Algernon then placed before Mildred 
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an oblong morocco case ; Luigi, on his part, | like peace, and she is far from peaceful, but 
laid one before Exmenegilda, with some | now, if she presents herself at our apartments 


affectionate and appropriate words. 
Expressions of delighted surprise, mingled 

with thanks, escaped each of the girls, as 

Mildred showed to her mamma with a flush 


—lI beg your pardon, dear Mrs. Temple—I 


should have said yours, as you have insisted 
on my remaining your guest—I shall present 
my future son-in-law to her in due form.” 


of pleasure on her cheeks which excelled in | ‘e The old lady will run away with me if 
delicate colouring that which she held in her} you do, dear signora,” said Sir Algernon, “to 
hand, and that was.a complete set.of the rare | prevent me from marrying her niece.’ 

pale pink coral so much prized, consisting of | | “I protest against robbery,” blushingly 
a long chain of graduated beads, bracelets, | replied ’Gilda. 

earrings, brooch, and head band—all set in 
the finest gold. It was ahandsome gift, and | 


suited well the delicate sea-shell complexion 
it was meant to adorn. |Wuen Mrs. Temple and the family of the 


Ermenegilda now showed her present,| Contessa Pagonotto with Sir Algernon arrived 
which was equally, if not more costly, being | in Turin, the beautiful little city was full of 
a set of bright sparkling pink topaz finished | bustle and activity. 
with pearls, and being set in Indian gold it} Mrs. Temple at once proceeded to her 
was a very rich offering. | suite of rooms in the Corso Lungo Po, taking 

Both bridegrooms vied with their brides in | with her the baronessa and Ermenegilda, and 
thanking their donors, Mrs. Temple and also | the two little ones. 
the baronessa being greatly moved to see the} The Contessa Pagonotti had found a beau- 
entire confidence and friendship the young ‘tiful apartment, consisting of four bedrooms, 
men had for each other as well as for their | dining, reception, and morning room, at the 
respective brides. The marriage gift of the | Hotel Trombetta, in the Via Po, close to the 
baronet to his bride was an entire set of| Piazza Madonna, ‘and here, on the day of their 
orient pearls—Luigi’s to Mildred matching | arrival, they settled themselves for the ensu- 
them. | ing month. Sir Algernon had also found 

Next day they left for Turin. | rooms at the Hotel de l'Europe. It was very 

As their carriages—the Pagonottos having | late when they arrived in Turin, and on ordi- 
joined them—were passing down to the sta-/} nary occasions the pretty little city would have 
tion, they were disturbed and displeased to} been as quiet as a quaker settlement, but the 
see the marchesa in a cééfadena driving to-| decorators were at work early and late, and 
wards them! All might have passed off well, | everywhere they heard the cheerful sounds of 
for she thought them out for a drive, but | the hammer, and the cheerful songs of the 
that the cart—a large one—containing their | artists who during the last three weeks had 
luggage was following close behind, and this; been dressing Turin in her holiday attire, 
the sharp-eyed lady soon espied. | ready to receive her numerous guests, and to 

She was almost speechless with anger, | make her appear worthy of the part she had 
which she tried to hide by cacineming as she| taken in the grand patriotic movement which 
drove up, “Umph! flitting I see! Well, | had made Italy a kingdom. 
good folks, you did not announce with a} The beating of the drums at an early hour 
P. P. C. that you were on the wing ;” and | awoke Mrs. Temple, and going to her window 
then looking at one of the boxes, on which | she looked out to admire the prospect which 

was provokingly visible the word “ Torino,” | had so charmed her on first taking up her 
(Turin) she cried, “Ah! I see you are off to| abode at Casa Elia. 
Turin to be present at the ‘Festa ;’ well,| She passed into the next room—the recep- 

you were not polite enough to ask me to join | tion-room—and opened the glass doors, let- 
you, but I shall be there almost as soon as| ting in the sweet morning air laden with the 
you. <A riverderci a Torino!” and the mar- breath of the flowers that were opening their 
chesa, with a look of wicked triumph, ordered | petals to salute the sun, as though thanking 
her hired carriage to drive home, and then) him for the bright beams which had warmed 
wait to take her to the station. | them into sweet summer life! 

“ Oh, mamma dear, what shall we do ? she| “How beautiful ! what a morning!” said 
means to go in the same train as ourselves.” a voice at Mrs. Temple’s side ; and, turning 

round, she saw that it was Mildred, already 


“ Every thing is doubtless for the best,” | : 
replied the baronessa; I did not tell my dressed. The fond mother looked with a deep 


sister-in-law of ’Gilda’s marriage because I!and admiring love at her child—truly her 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE TWO BRIDES. 
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child — noticing how sweet and pure she 
looked in her holiday morning trim ; for, like 
Turin, Mildred was in festival dress. 

A pale blue silk, with a Polonaise of white 
spotted muslin, and a broad blue sash com- 
pleted her simple toilet, if we do not forget her 
hat, which helped to shade her from the sun. 

“You must be quick, mamma dear,” said 
Mildred, “ or we shall be late ; and, besides, 
the streets are filling so fast that—see—see, 
mamma,” as she pointed to some contadini, 
who came trooping past, singing the favourite 
Garibaldian hymn, “ 7 Cacciatori dell’ Alpi,” 
all in their best dresses. 

At last breakfast was announced, and in a 
few minutes Mrs. Temple and the baronessa, 
with Ermenegilda, joined Mildred at the table. 

The meal was soon despatched, and now 
the sounds of drum beating, bell ringing, and 
distant calls to horse, told that it was time for 
those who had a desire to see the King 
Vittorio Emanuele open the first Italian Par- 
liament, to be e# route. Accordingly the 
catriages were ordered round, to “convey 
Mrs. ‘Temple, Mildred, Ermenegilda, and the 
baronessa to the Hotel Trombetta, from which 
they could see the procession pass ; the bal- 
cony of the reception-room in the Contessa 
Pagonotto’s suite being large enough to con- 
tain them all. 

As they passed down the Viale del Re it 
looked indeed in keeping with the joyous 
occasion, and the sunny morning. The line 
regiments lined the pathway under the lovely 
arcades of trees which belt the entire city, 
each regiment being in full dress, 

““What a gay—no, an imposing scene!” 
said the baronessa; “look, ’Gilda, under that 
tree, the band is going to play, I think. Ah! 
now I see what makes so beautiful a coup 
@eil all down the Viale; each regiment 
has its band stationed under the tree, on the 
branches of which the colours are draped, so 
artistically, that the graceful drooping limbs 
fall in part over them.” 

At that moment a carabineer rode up, fol- 
lowed by others, who ordered the crowd back 
on to the paths, as the king was expected to 
greet his people in his own brave, true- 
hearted fashion, by riding on horseback with 
his sons round the city, from the Regio 
Palazzo through the Via Po and the Piazza, 
and so round the Viale to the Palazzo again. 
It was the truest kindness on His Majesty's 
part, for he had a long and fatiguing day be- 
fore him ; but he was anxious that those who 
could not see him in any other way, should 
meet him and rejoice with him abroad.* 


* The writer has reason to know that this was 
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“ Con permesso signora Mi ladi,” said the 
courteous officer of the carabineers, as he 
motioned to the coachman of Mrs. Temple's 
carriage to draw down the Via Nuova whilst 
the cort(ge passed. 

In a few minutes they heard the shoutings 
of the excited multitude, “ Viva td Re a’ Talia / 
Viva il nostro Re!” as the king was seen 
coming down the tree-shaded Viale. First 
came a troop of /ancieri, with their band play- 
ing theair to which their well-beloved monarch 
marched against the Austrians at Solferino, 
the well-known air stirred every heart as, ona 
magnificent bay charger came the King of 
Italy — // Re galantuomo — followed by 
his two sons and his nephew, the young 
Duke of Genoa, and attended by a brilliant 
staff; troops of soldiers in full dress, with 
bands playing and colours flying, attended 
him; and the people—lItalians, remember— 
shouting their strength away in welcome. 

The King was evidently much moved ; tor 
he violently caressed his goatee, as his long 
narrow beard is called, and lifting his richly 
laced and plumed hat with the other, his 
truly regal blue eyes beamed with real 
pleasure on his people as though thanking 
them for their iove. 

‘“‘ Well, Baronessa, allow me to congratulate 
you on your King ;” said Mrs. Temple. “I 
think I never saw a more kingly eye and 
bearing ; for although his figure is too fat to 
be elegant, the dignified affability of his look, 
added to a kind heart, gives him the love of 
his people, and makes him look, as we say, 
every inch a king.” 

““ Grazie tant cara signora,” replied the 
Baronessa, and the cavalcade having now 
passed, they proceeded on their way to the 
Trombetta. 








“You say truly that our Vittorio looks as 
if he had a kind heart, and I will tell you a 
little incident which proves it. 

“‘T dare say that you have observed when 
in Turin last year, that the laundresses 
came down to wash in what you would call 
the gutters, but here the waters of the Doria 
are let in at a certain time of the day which 
fills the hollows at the edge of the footpaths 
with an abundance of clear fresh water for 
them to beat—for they do not rub —the 
linen. The king was in the habit of stopping 
to speak to several of these poor women 
who, washed regularly in a hollow at the 
side of the road which he passed, coming 
from the Veneria Reale, or Mandria, as it 
is sometimes called, the stud-house of His 





the amiable wish of the kind and generous-hearted 
monarch ; she herself having been present. 
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Majesty, where there is a complete colony of 
English, 

“One of these poor .hings was missing 
from the rest one day when the king passed, 
and he asked her next neighbour the cause 
of her absence, when the woman, rising from 
her work, answered him thus :— 

“* Che Dio i Benedica Maesta le povera 


of Genoa and the Princes, the crowd already 
crying “‘ Viva il Re D’/talia/” The carriage 
of the king came next, in which was his 
Majesty and the Conte di Cavour, attended 
by a body-guard of black-bearded Florentine 
soldiers, picked men, who had only arrived 
in Turin the night before. The carriages of 
the nobility, the high clergy, general officers, 











Catterina é in grande dolore, perche le sua\and an immense number of troops with their 
mulo e morta e non ha altro mezzo di traspor-| bands playing, followed the king on his way 
tare le cose sue.’ to the Chambers. 

“The king received the poor woman’s} When the procession had passed the whole 
story very kindly; smiling at her repeated | party left the balcony and prepared to walk 
curtseyings, —he was sitting on horseback—|to the Chamber of Deputies, in the Piazza 
and telling her he would not forget her|Carignano, as by that means they could see 
friend, he rode on. the rich decorations of the houses, 

“The next day a fine mule made its ap-| In the Via Po the houses have all deep 
pearance ut the dame’s cottage, as a present} balconies, and these were hung with rich 
from the king, and a pretty light low waggon | tapestry, Persian cloths, Indian shawls, &c., 
also ; for the king had noticed that Catterina | &c. ; the corner posts being decorated with 
had to carry her little chubby two-years-old} lovely masses of ferns and flowers, whilst 
baby in one arm all the way down the! on some were statues holding lamps ready 
mountain, while with the other she had to! for the illumination; fountains from which 
guide her mule.” issued perfumed waters, and rich flags with 

“J am pleased to hear such things of} dainty devices. Indeed, Turin looked like 
your king,” said Mrs. Temple, “ and if | ever! an enchanted city, a realization of an Arabian 
write a book about Italy shall insert it.” | night's entertainment, as Mildred said. 

They had now arrived at the hotel where; In the Piazza Madama, which has porticos 
the Pagonottos awaited them with Sir Al-| all round it, arches of lamps were hung around 
gernon. It was a sunny morning, beautiful} it, whilst at the junction of each of these arches 
and bright, the picturesque costumes of the | artificial gardenshad been planted full of choice 
contadini from the mountain hamlets, each flowers. In the midst of these mimic gardens 
with its own peculiarity of dress and colour,) were fountains and statues alternately, the 
with the bright uniforms of the soldiers, their| statues holding flags; above these, by some 
band playing and colours flying, formed aj clever device, were hanging baskets of flowers ; 
scene of gaiety and lovely colouring not often | flags, lights, and fountains were againrepeated, 
seen. The bright green of the magnificent} until the third story; and this all round the 
chestnut trees, and their heaps of pink and) Piazza, making up a coup d’eil of beauty 
white blossoms, so charmed Mildred and /| seldom seen, before or since. 

Ermenegilda that they would have liked a| “Truly, the Italians know how to de- 
quantity of them for the wedding. 'corate ;” said Mrs. Temple. 

The streets were very full as they passed; At last they reached the Chambers, and 
through the whole length of the Viale to the | took their seats in time to see the king con- 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, and thence down | ducted to the throne by Urbano Ratazzi, and 
the Via Po, at the end of which they arrived accompanied by Conte di Cavour, his friend. 
at the hotel. 





The large deep balcony was! Deep and respectful silence was observed, 
tastefully decorated with rich stuffs and | everyone standing until the king had taken 
flowers, as indeed were all the windows. Sir) his seat; and then the hearts of his people 
Algernon no sooner saw their carriage stop| went out to him in the cry, as of one voice, 
than he and Luigi came quickly down to assist| “ Viva i7 Re /—Viva il Re ad’Haha !—Viva 
= sr eaaahanaias Masa | a7 wee noatach to be: ye he replied by cour- 
ey were soon In the Ss, huiling the teously bowing several times. 

large balcony ; the ladies sitting in front,) At last order being restored, the king— 
re: ace on behind ae. ean Fe see on his ring his fon the 

t being by this time nearly ten OCIOCK,/ Prince Carignano an 1s two elder sons, 
the bustle in the great square, just at the end | and on the left by Conte di Cavour—began 
of the Via Po, told that the King was about | his speech, and as he went on Mrs. Temple 
to proceed to the Chambers. |became much moved at his frankly honest 
First came the carriages of the Duchess! soldier-like bearing. 
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Many things were mentioned of varied /illuminated with the tri-colour of Italy. 
political interest during the first part of the|They looked with wonder on the mass of 
king’s speech, but that which touched most | decorations; for all the palaces which dct 
the hearts of all were the following words—|the hills right before which they stood were 
memorable words! which were as true as|illuminated from base to roof, whilst the 
the heart from which they came :— hosts of beautiful fire-flies carrying their 
“You know how I ‘love my Italy,” said he, | flying light hither and thither, seemed as if 
“T have not scrupled to put in peril, not|they also had brought their quota to the 
only my life, but my crown; and am ready | city’s rejoicings. 
to do so again, should the need arise, and I} As the evening deepened the illumina- 
trust that our country’s unity and independ- | tions became more thoroughly seen; the 
ence, now so fully begun, will ere long be| whole of the trees right round Turin burst 
completed, and Italy be free from the Alps|into coloured light, the rockets sent their 
to the Adriatic.” | flying brightness across the deep blue sky, 
The king became quite overcome, and/| myriads of stars showed their sweet bright 
covering his face with his hands he sat/faces, and then slowly over the illuminated 
down. | city uprose the solemn moon, throwing over 
The silence which had been profound all the magic of her beams, lighting the 
during the time the king's voice was heard | revellers long after the fire-flies had hied 
was now broken again, and the Majesty of|them to their nests in the ivy, and the gay 
the new kingdom of Italy was fain to sit and | lights had gone out; yes, lighted them until 
hear himself shouted at as only a king well-| the sun uprising from behind the mountains 
beloved by his-subjects ever is. | 





|warned them home to rest. 

Several times did Sir Algernon and Mrs.| The “ Festa de/la Statuto,” as the festival 
Temple congratulate the baronessa and|was named, lasted three days, during which 
Ermenegilda on their king, and both were|the whole of the people were out of doors 
really moved when at last they all left the; enjoying themselves as only Italians can 
Chambers. | thoroughly—because soberly. 

“Tt must be fearfully tiring for his; Regattas on the river Po, archery on the 
Majesty,” said Sir Algernon, “for I see that; Campi, and rural amusements everywhere. 
he reviews some of his troops in the Campo} Mrs. Temple and her party walked out each 
di Marte this afternoon at three.” day, fully enjoying the varied scene. 

Early in the evening, after having rested} The day of the wedding had drawn so 
all the afternoon, the whole party went out | near that only time enough was left to arrange 
to see the illuminations, going first to the|about trains, &c., &c., this was Monday, 
Piazza Carignano. ‘and on Thursday the solemn ceremony was 

The whole front of the Chambers was one | to be performed. 
blaze of light, mixed with flags and flowers;/ The entire confidence both Mildred and 
the canopy of cloth of gold over the door) Ermenegilda had in the husbands of their 
which the king entered being still retained. | choice, took from them much of that anxiety 
Before this they all stood entranced. But | which is quite natural that a young girl should 
the most beautiful scene was in the Piazza/| feel on such an occasion. 

Vittorio Emanuele. Passing up the Via Po| “Is there any wish of yours unsaid, my 
to the above named Piazza in the front is| Mildred?” said Luigi Pagonotto, to the young 
the stone bridge over the river Po ; beyond | girl who clung so trustfully to him, feeling 
which is the elegant church of the Grande/| that the world would be but a dark place to 
Madre di Dio, with its beautiful cupola. Right | her bereft of his love. 

before them as they stood the green hills of} “No, Luigi, dear, you have so anticipated 
Turin rise to view, and on one side of the| all my wishes that I have nothing to do but_ 
bridge is the Capucini convent, and on the|to tell you how grateful I am to you for so 
other the beautiful Superga, the burial place}much love. Ah, if Dora were with us I 
of the kings of Sardinia. These hills were | should be quite happy.” 

grandly illuminated in devices, as also the; ‘ Youdo love me then, my own Mildred— 
convent, the church, and the Superga. almost my wife?” 

Mrs. Temple was enchanted, and Ermene-| She put her hand into his and with a sweet 
gilda declared that it was like an enchanted | trustful look in her eyes said, “Truly and 
scene in a fairy tale, whilst gentle Mildred | entirely ; I have no life without your dear 
looked the delight she felt ; pointing out to! love, trv life with it.” 

Luigi the arcades of trees which were all' Just as they were about to leave the 
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verandah where they had been sitting Minna | 
Graham joined them. 

“Luigi,” said she, much moved, “you | 
must not think because I have not said 
much to you both that I do not rejoice in 
your happiness, and wish you every joy, I do 
indeed ;” and taking Mildred in her arms| 
and tenderly kissing her, she told her that 
from the bottom of her heart she blessed | 
her, and how she had watched her patien t| 
enduring sorrow for her sister Dora, also how 
she had hidden and subdued that sorrow to} 
make her mother’s less. ‘“ And now,” con-| 
tinued Minna, “you have your reward, for | 
God in His mercy has made up to you for | 
your sister’s love, by giving “ae a love that | 
is more than all the rest. Take care of her r, | 
Luigi,” said she, giving Mildred into his arms, 
“and know that you have gained as pure 
and true a girl as ever man called wife. God 
bless you both, and remember, dear, darling 
Mildred, my own dear niece, that no one 
prays for your happiness more than your 
Auntee Minna.” 

She kissed her tenderly as something 
finitely precious ; and turning her face 
Liigi kissed him too, but blushingly 
beseemed her being so young, telling 
that now she was his aunt too. 

There were tears glittering on Minna 
Graham’s eye-lashes when she left her young 
relations. Did she think now that she had 
wasted two ef her best years in a dream of! 
ambition, when there was one who loved her 
in secret, but who was zof a baronet, not 
rich; but who had a brave trusting nature | 
and a leal loving heart? Perhaps she did. 

* a * 2 ve 

It is the wedding morning! In the trees 
before the house in the Corso-lungo Po, 
where the brides are still sleeping—for it is 
not quite five o’clock—the birds are singing 
so gaily that it seems as though they sought | 
to wake the gentle sleepers with nothing less 
sweet than their songs. 

All else is quiet, except at intervals, when | 
a blackbird perched upon a tall tree whistles | 
now and again to his mate, and the river| 
makes its cool plashing sound as it washes 
over the shallow rapids just below the bridge. 
Mrs. Temple is, however, up, and with gentle | 
tread is going here and there to see that all 


in- 
to 
as 
him 


is ready, that nothing is wanting. 
She looks with tearful eyes upon the room 
where so many hours—some happy, some | 
riper have been passed, and thinks how 
it will look this afternoon when she returns, ! 
—for the breakfast is to be at the Trombetta | 
—and she is without her child, 


her loving 








| her 


| anotis, 


|at them with great affection. 
| had 


Mildred, but she puts the thought away from 


ras not thankful toGod for many mercies 
received, besides, do they not love her so 
that they will not let her pass from them, 
and has not she found what she never had 
before? A son to love her! To be sure she 
has ; so she will be happy. 

And now the morning is adv. ancing, Mildred 
is awake, and the baronessa is in Ermene- 
gilda’s room, for like Mrs. Temple she will 
not permit any hands but her own to adorn 
her child on this her bridal day. 

The Baron P—- has just arrived, and: Mrs. 
Temple leaves her child for just a minute to 
welcome him. 

“T am ashamed cara stenora of all this 
| trouble that my family is causing you ; yet 
| [have infinite pleasure because it has caused 
me the honour of your acquaintance.” 

Mrs. ‘Temple made a suitable reply, and then 
with an apolog xy left the Baron to return to 
Mildred, leaving Minna to do the duties of 
hospitality. 

The dressing progressed and was soon 
finished, the brides then met in the bedroom 
of the baronessa, warmly embraced, and con- 
gratulated each other ; the bridesmaids were 
then admitted toa private view of the brides, 


|each of whom presented to her particular 


maids an elegant necklace with locket, set 
with emeralds and pearls. 

How beautiful they were, those fair young 
brides ! and how their happiness sparkled in 


‘their eyes, and sounded in their rippling 


laughter, though subdued when they were 
told by their young bridemaidens how char- 
mingly they looked ! 

Just as the ceremony of placing the veils 


on the crown of orange-blossomsand myrtle- 


blossoms, which sat so well on their graceful 
heads was finished, Giovanna came in bearing 


‘on atray the bouquets forthe brides, and Abbott 


followed with another whereon were six 
others composed of apple-blossoms and s¢eph- 
the latter a gift from the baron. 

An immense deal of admiration was be- 
stowed on the two small bridesmaids, Eva 
and Ada. ‘Their papa, the barone, looked 
He it was who 
procured with so much care the 
tiny bouquets so beautifully arranged, and 
miniature-like, just fit for the tiny hands that 
held them. And their own delight! it was 
charming to behold. 

“ Come in, my darlings,” cried Ermenegilda, 
as with a certain pretty demureness the little 
! girls entered her room. “Give me a kiss, 
and then go to Mildred, and give her one 
too. Oh do look, mamma Temple dear, 
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what gloves! what tiny—tiny dottines / and 
flowers too!” and she kissed again-and-again 
the little fresh faces held up to her. 

And truly they were the daintiest little pair 
of doll bridesmaids that ever were seen. The 
Italians looked with a sort of wonder upon 
them, saying they looked as though they were 
going to walk at the festival of the A/adon- 
na degli Angeli. But, best of all was their 
pretty affectation of demureness when their 
mamma taught them howto behave in church. 

“] think the time is passing more quickly 
than you are aware of, my dears,” said the 
Contessa Pagonotto, entering the room with 
Beatrix. ‘“ Mildred darling, Luigi is full of 
fear lest the clocks here should be different 
from those at the Embassy ; so you must take 
pity on him, dear, and not be late.” 

And Mildred looked her smiling ac- 
quiescence. 

At length all was ready, and the two 
mothers stood for a moment in loving ad- 
miration of their children in their elegant 
yet simple bridal dresses; then they embraced 
them, praying God’s choicest blessings on 
them, and on the husbands of their choice. 
“ Now, dears, here are your bouquets and 
gloves, you have no time to lose,” said Mrs. 
Temple ; and then she led the way as they 
passed across the corridor to the salone 
where the barone awaited them. 

“* Why, ’Gilda, dear girl, how charming you 
look,” said her stepfather as he embraced 
her; “and this is the Signorina Temple, to 
whom I beg to offer my congratulations;” 
regarding with admiration the sweet Saxon 
loveliness of Mildred, as indeed do all the 
Italians our insular beauties. 

The barone held Mildred’s right hand for 
a moment, whilst with the other he took from 
a little box he had in his pocket an elegant 
hoop of pearls with a small line of brilliants 
on either side, placing the costly toy on the 
third finger of the hand he held saying, “ Ask 
your husband to let you wear it, as a guard to 
the more valuable ring he is about to place 
on your other hand, and as a mark of my 
regard. I have one here just like it for 
’Gilda; come here, you naughty girl, and let 
me place yours also on your hand.” 

The two tiny bridesmaids seemed, child- 
like, to have become impatient, for Eva called 
them to order, as to the time, by asking 
“When are we doing to help ’Gilda dit 
merriet?” a really requisite reminder as what 
was to be thought of first, then Edward came 
in with a large white favour and bouquet 
in his breast to say that the carriages were at 
the door. 


The large court-yard of the immense house 
was full of people to see the double wedding. 

The bridesmaids went in the two first 
carriages, each two ladies taking one of the 
little flossy bundles with them. 

Mrs. Temple and the contessa followed 
with Mr, Atkin, the other carriage conveying 
Minna Graham, the youngest of the Misses 
Hammond, and Enrico Pagonotto, Luigi’s 
brother, a youth of fourteen. 

As soon as it was thought they had arrived, 
or nearly so at the English Embassy, where 
the ceremony was to be performed, the two 
brides escorted by the barone, entered Mrs. 
Temple's carriage, which was drawn by two 
superb greys, and set out to meet their 


bridegrooms, 
All went as it should be. The courteous 
Sir Edward M——, who was of course in- 


vited to join the marriage party, had ordered 
one of the superb drawing-rooms of the palazzo 
to be prepared for the occasion. 

In the grande salone an improvised altar 
was prepared, behind which stood the two 
clergymen, and near it the bridegrooms with 
their best men, whilst near the door, to be in 
readiness, the bridesmaids awaited their 
gentle young mistresses. 

The sound of a carriage which came 
driving rapidly up the ill-paved street (in 
those remote days the Via Ospedale, and the 
street in which the Embassy is situated, were 
all paved with round stones) made them all 
listen. It came nearer, then stopped, a short 
delay, and then, in all the charm of their 
youth and beauty the two deeply veiled brides 
entered the room !” 

The young bridegrooms came forward to 
meet their brides. One earnest loving look ! 
one warm pressure of the hand, each from 
other, and then, all take their proper places 
for the ceremony to commence ! 

The scene in the grand sa/one was one 
that could not be soon forgotten. On one 
side a large French window opened on to a 
deep portico, where tubs of orange trees stood 
on each side, the sweet perfume of the frail 
blossoms filling the air. Beyond was a smooth 
tree-shaded lawn, dotted here and there with 
Etruscan vases full of every sort of rose. 

The dreamy silence of the summer morning 
was quite in keeping with the solemn 
ceremony which was about to commence. 
A drowsy bee hummed his way into the quiet 
room, and a ciga/a perched upon a pink 
hawthorne-bush hard by, sung his shrill song ; 
then borne on the soft-scented air came the 
earnest tones of the clergyman’s voice 





“Would Algernon take Ermenegilda, and 
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would Ermenegilda take Algernon!” Yes! her | Ermenegilda one more chance to accompany 
heart leaped at the thought, and so the words, | me on so desirable a visit.” 
beautiful, solemn and true, were said, which; A _ profound stillness fell on all! It so 
bound their young lives together! And | happened that the marchesa had taken a 
when the clergyman placed the hand of each | seat which made it impossible for her to see 
bride into that of her bridegroom, and pro-| Ermenegilda, or Ermenegilda her. 
nounced them man and wife in the sight of | She was just about to remark upon her 
God and man, a blessed ray of glad heaven's | absence when the two little bridesmaids, Eva 
light filled the hearts of the newly wedded | and Ada, ran in from the garden, and seeing 
pairs, so that the voices of congratulating |the marchesa drew back to Giovanna, who 
friends seemed like angel whispers telling | had brought them in. 
them of a long future of love and joy, when! ‘What? who? what are you here for?-—Holy 
God directed they should walk together | Virgin, I thought you were at Sorrento !” 
through a useful life, a blessing to others, and! ‘* No we is here, we is—Eva and me, we 
a never-failing source of happiness which | tome to help ’Gilda dit merrit, we did,” and 
each could be to the other. | the little puss clapped her hands merrily. 
Mrs. Temple and the baronessa were| “ Married! who, child?” but at thismoment 
powerfully affected, particularly the former ;| the barone who had heard all, advanced to 
and though she thanked God most sincerely | his stepdaughter and Sir Algernon, and 
for all the blessings with which He had asking them to come with him, he led them 
blessed her, a tear dimmed her eye when she up to where the irate lady sat, and begged to 
thought of her wilful daughter, who had be permitted to make known Sir Algernon 
sealed her own misery so entirely. But she and Lady Trevor to the Marchesa Montecchi. 
was obliged to put on her smiles, and crush | No words will express the surprise and in- 
her tears, for she must also sign the book dignation of the old lady ; she tried to speak, 
wherein her Mildred signs her maiden name_ but could not, until at last fairly baffled, and 
for the last time. seeing that her own hardness had brought 
So the names are signed, the brides are this result, she rose and without returning her 
tenderly saluted, and then each husband /niece’s salutation, she left the room ex- 
takes his wife and proudly leads her to the| claiming, “ A heretic, indeed!—she has 


wedding carriage, the rest all follow to the’ married a heretic!” 


Hotel Trombetta, where the wedding break-,| But the little girls not comprehending the 
fast was prepared. salutation must have added greatly to the 
a * ® * | marchesa’s anger; for seeing that she was 


All the guests were seated around the going they called out “ Good-bye, auntie dear; 
elegantly appointed breakfast table ; the health | aren't you glad ’Gilda’s dot merrit ?” 
of the brides had been drunk, and duly! Kind feeling prevented any one from jest- 
responded to, and they were about to leave ing about the situation the old lady had 
the room to change bridal dresses for those placed herself in by her unkindness and 
in. which they were to travel, when a footman| bigotry. Ermenegilda, with the feeling in her 
entered the room with a card for the, heart that she would have had every one 
baronessa, excusing himself for so doing by| happy on that day, wished to have sent a 
saying that the lady had told him she was a. servant after her to bring her back ; but the 
relative. The baronessa took the card and| barone, her step-father, overruled it, with 
immediately gave it to her husband, who told| the kindest feeling, and Sir Algernon com- 
the servant that the lady was to be shown into! forted his wife’s sensitive spirit by telling her 
the smail drawing-room. that they would write to her from Naples. 
Before the man had time to leave the, ‘ You shall tell her, darling wife, that we 
room, the marchesa presented herself in the; had no wish or intention to overlook her 
midst of the bridal party. on this happy day, but that, loving each other 
She seemed a little abashed at first, as did | as we do, we feared she would try to separate 
her companion the priest, who as usual|us.” And soit was arranged, and with loving 
escorted her, both murmuring some sort of| words he and Luigi sent their wives to 
apology; but still she was anything but| prepare for their journey. 
agreeable. | In due time they appeared again; the 
“TI wished to see you, sister-in-law, before} mothers held their daughters in a strict em- 
I part for Portici, but I did not intend to | brace, feeling that in that moment they indeed 
intrude on Miss Temple’s wedding-party, had | gave them away to others, who had obtained 
I known it; but I am anxious to give! more right over them; but could never give 
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them truer or more lasting love. Other 
adieus were then said,—tears wiped away 
by loving hands ; and amid a shower of satin 
shoes the newly wedded pairs entered the 
carriages forthe station ex route for Naples ; 
the prayers of all who loved them following 
them, that in all their journeys through the 
new life opening to them, they might be able 
to bear its sorrows in the remembrance of its 
many blessings. And so with those prayers 
and those blessings they set forth on the 
journey of their married life. 

Next day, the barone and baronessa, Mrs. 
Temple and her sister, left Turin with the 
Contessa Pagonotto and her daughters, for her 
Villa at Florence. 

CHAPTER XXVIII.—DORA’S FLIGHT AND RE- 

PENTANCE, 

A WEEK or ten days after the double- 
wedding at Turin, Mrs. Temple received an 
affectionate letter from Ermenegilda, now 
Lady Trevor, telling her that her husband 
had received news from England, which 
showed him that his presence was required 
for the settlement of some affairs in England, 
which had long been neglected. 

“My husband (the words were written as 
though with loving care) wishes me to assure 
you, with our united regards and love, how 
glad we shall be if you will meet us at Genoa 
on the second of July, and pass a month or 
as long as you can be happy with us at Trevor 
Place. Mildred and Luigi are also coming 
to us, and you do not know how much I look 
forward to hercompany and yours; she makes 
the most charming little contessa you can 
imagine.” 

Mrs. Temple was at a loss what to do. 

On the day which she left Turin she had 
met the marchesa with Don Logotto, who 
was reading something to her from his famous 
newspaper, and both gave her such a malig- 
nant look of triumph that she trembled she 
knew not why when she thought of Dora’s 
safety, and she feit that she must no longer 
delay seeing her. 

Accordingly she wrote to Ermenegilda,saying 
she must first arrange some small affairs, after 
which she would let her know her determina- 
tion ; assuring her that it would be the greatest 
pleasure'to come to her. ‘Tell my darling 
Mildred,” said she, “ how I long to see her; 
I seem to have been stranded suddenly, and 
feel fearfully lonely.” 

Next day being visiting-day at the Orsalini, 
Mrs. Temple, who did not knew that Dora 
had left that monastery, set out with Beatrix 
and Felicita Pagonotto:to visit her. 





| Arrived at Bellosguardo, she was with her 


young friends ushered into the usual reception 

room, where the abbess was sitting, who re- 
ceived the girls with great kindness. After a 

slight curtsey to Mrs. Temple she scarcely 

noticed her; at last that lady’s patience was 
| exhausted, and turning to the abbess she told 
| her she had come to see her daughter. 

* Your daughter, Madame! you jest! t’was 
|at your own request that she was removed 
, from my care; then how can you expect to 
| find her here? Your daughter left this monas- 
| tery with the usual escort provided for such 
|journeys, accompanied by her governess, 
Sister Monica.” 

Mrs. Temple was almost in despair; she 
had been much nearer to the monastery when 
at Turin than here at Florence, had she but 
known of her daughter’s departure. “ May 
I ask have you had any further news since 
my daughter left here, Madam ?” asked Mrs. 
Temple. 

“Yes. I had a few lines from Sister 
Monica last week, and she says that Sister 
Dora either was at that time ill,.or had been 
some week or two before.” 

Mrs. Temple could not help the reply which 
came so readily to her, as though without her 
will. 

“Thank God she is with that good kind 
woman at Sta Maria, and not here.” 

‘*No one can be more thankful than I, 
Madam,” replied the stately abbess. 

Mrs. ‘Temple now asked the girls—Felicita 
and Beatrix—if they were ready, for they had 
been conversing with Ettabella,. their cousin, 
as she felt anxious to get home and prepare 
tor her immediate visit to Dora. 

The abbess gave the poor lady a parting 
salute of bitter words. “ Your daughter’s 
confessor is quite sure that her illmess is the 
result of the endeavours her family made 
that she should renounce the religion she had 
learnt to revere, and I also.share his opinion.” 

“ We can have no feelings in common on 
that head, Madam,” said. Mrs. Temple, “and 
the illness of my daughter and its cause I 
have yet to learn ;” and wishing the abbess 
good morning, she left the monastery. 

The Contessa Pagonotto was much moved 

_at her friend’s deep distress, and. the terrible 
reason she had for fear, and. offered to ac- 
company her to Santa Maria; but Mrs, Temple 
| knew that in consequence of her son’s mar- 
‘riage she had many affairs to settle, she would 
|not therefore permit the contessa to put her- 
‘self out of the way. Minna Graham was 
| much distressed at hearing that Dora was ill, 
and directly declared her readiness to go 
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with her sister to Santa Maria. 


poor girl may be longing and wearying for a 
sight of our faces, for illness will perhaps turn 
out to be the trial she wanted to bring back 
her wandering heart to us.” 

“God grant it!” said Mrs. Temple. 

Minna went to work and packed everything 
she could think of, that an invalid would 
want, and having finished all, she asked her 
sister what hour she would like the carriage 
ordered, as they intended to go by strada 
ferrata to Turin, and after resting a few 
hours they would proceed to.Santa Maria by 
veltura, 

They made the journey quickly, and were 
most kindly received by the mother superior, 


who, however, displayed a certain sense of 


fear on seeing her, which greatly distressed 
Mrs. Temple. 

The superior took them into her own pri- 
vate apartments, telhng them that they could 
rest there quite undisturbed and free from 
the intrusion of any one, offering them at 
the same time refreshments. 

The impatience of Mrs. Temple to see 
Dora would not brook ceremony, so turning 


to the mother superior, she told her she} 


wished to see her daughter immediately. 

“T have heard that she is ill, dear lady, so 
I am sure you will conduct me to her, if she 
is not able to come to me.” 

But Minna Graham did not like the hesita- 
tion of the good mother, not that she doubted 
her personally, so she told her that they 
could not take anything until Dora was 
brought to them. 

Mrs. Temple looked at her sister with a 
face from which all the colour had fled,—for 
she saw that Minna was alarmed at the 
strange manner of the mother superior. She 
turned to her, and m an agitated whisper,— 
for she had no power to speak louder, she 
was too much overcome with fear,—said, 
“Why do you not take me to my child?— 
is—is—oh, is she—dead?” and the last word 
was a low shriek. 

“No, dear lady—no, grazie alla Virgine, 
non é morta; ma—ma—.” 

Mrs. Temple had been long enough in 
Italy to know the importance of that one 


little word “ma,” when used in that manner; | 


so looking at the distressed face of the | 
/morning when Sister Dora had been back 


mother superior, she told her that whatever 
had come to pass, she exonerated her from 
all participation in it, for she was sure she 
would not assist in doing wrong—“ but in the 
name of mercy to tell what had become of 
her child.” 


A “We must'| 
lose no time, Henrietta, for who knows the! 


The troubled spirit of the abbess. found 
relief in tears, and she would. in. the excess 
of her gratitude have thrown herself at. the 
feet of Mrs. Temple and. her sister, but that 
Minna seeing her intention. prevented. her, by 
raising her up and reseating her on her chair. 

“ Only drink one glass of wine, cara sig- 
nortna, and I will tell you all I. know.” 

At her earnest desire both ladies drank a 
glass of wine and ate a piece of bread, and 
the abbess did the same ; after which, she, 
with many sighs, told them all she knew— 
but the one dreadful fact. was, that: Dora was 
no longer an inmate of the monastery ; she 
had fled. Mrs. Tenyple was appalled, and 
with chattering teeth and shaking limbs she 
bade the abbess tell her everything she knew. 

‘““When your daughter came back. to me, 
and told me that she had returned. by your 
wish and her own, and zot by Padre Fran- 
cesco’s commands, I determined that, with 
the help of Zaria Santissima, I would do my 
best to make her happier, and I do hope that 
she saw my sincerity in my looks, and for 
that reason, at my earnest request, she con- 
fided the trouble—with which I could see her 


' young heart was full—to me. 


“She told me everything relative to her 
interview with yourself and her twin sister,— 
everything, in short ; but when she communt- 
cated to me her horror at finding the fearful 
untruths that her confessor had told her, 
poor child, her great agony of spirit showed 
how truly she had believed one of the doc- 
trines of our most holy faith—namely, that 
the voice of her confessor was to be to her 
as the voice of God. From that moment 
Sister Dora began to think deeply, and I 
could see that, by her pallid cheeks and 
sunken eyes, she did not sleep much, and_at 
last she fell really ill.” 

“T wish you had let us known this directly,” 
siid Minna, “ for, although Iam sure, as well 
as my sister here is, that yow would be kind 
to her, still she would have been glad to see 
any one belonging to: her.. But, pardon me, 


| you did not know where to send?” 


“She has one friend. here as well as my- 
self,” said the mother superior, “a young 
nun, Sister Angelica, with whom. she formed 
a true friendship. Poor young thing, she is 
very ill in this monastery at the present time. 

3ut let me hasten to tell you the rest. One 


about a fortnight, Padre Francesco, having 
seen her but once, and hearing that she was 
very ill, came over to-see her. I always wish 
that interview had never taken place, for the 
moment he entered my room when Sister 
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Dora was reclining in an easy chair, I thought 

she would have broken a blood-vessel in en- 

. deavouring to stifle her indignation, so as to 
be able to speak calmly. 

“«¢ Well, daughter,’ said he, ‘you are like 
the dove of old, got back to the ark again.’ 

“**T have, padre,’ Sister Dora replied, ‘and 
have come back sorrowing and in fear lest as 
I have been deceived in one particular I have 
been in all. You have told me untruths.’ 

“Vou utter strange language for such a— 
I was going to say—child,’ said Padre Fran- 
cesco, and reddening with passion, he con- 
tinued,—‘ Untruths! how dare you use such 
a term to me who stand to you in the place 
of God? A sev ere penance must cleanse 
your soul of this sin.’ 

“<T am as you say almost a child in years— 
or was when you took me against my will 
from home ; 
thought and meditation a woman, and since 
I became aware that you, padre, told me one 
deliberate falsehood, my brain seems to have 
cleared, for God is a God of truth, and can- 
not lie.’ 

“The padre looked furious at the brave girl | 
who thus dared to tell him his deep errors to | 
his face. 


“* How dare you, wicked and ungrateful ! | 


I do not even know to what you allude.’ 
“ Your daughter looked at me as if fearing 


what he might do to her, and I moved nearer | 
‘which Padre Francesco imposed on poor 


to her, determined to protect her.” 





but I have become by deep | 





messengers here and there, up and down the 
mountain paths all the next and two suc- 
ceeding days, I have found no trace of her,” 
and the afflicted lady wept bitterly. 

** Minna, my sister, what are we to do? oh, 
reverend mother, do you think that it is pos- 
sible my Dora is in the power of that bold, 
bad man? _Oh, Merciful Father, protect her, 
for to what a pass has her head-strong will 
led her.” 

“No, cara signora, she is not in his power, 
I am almost sure, for she evidently fled to 
avoid falling into his hands. Our Holy 
Church has indeed fallen when its sacred 
retreats are consigned to such care and pas- 
torship as Padre Francesco’s,—but I am _ for- 
getting that which is most important. Your 
dear girl when she fled gave this note into 
her friend Angelica’s care for me, and if I say 
what I think, it is that Sister Dora confided 
‘to her her plan of escape and when she 
thought of going; but pray read what she 
| says,” and Mrs. Temple read :— 
| Santa e Reverenda Madre in Dio. 
| J] leave not you, dear and gracious lady, 
| but the monastery, fearing that Padre Fran- 
cesco, whom I trusted with the care of my 
/ soul, has been leading me away from, not to, 
| Heaven. Do not be afraid for me. God is 
| the helper of all who trust Him, and I would 
| rather be alone on the bleak mountain side 
than remain to bear the degrading penances 





“Surely he would not have dared to offer | Sister Angelica. 


violence to her,” said Minna Graham. 

“No, dear Signorina, but he might have | 
ordered her to ‘the punishment cells ; that | 
was what I dreaded.” 


“¢Tell me, I insist on it,’ said the padre, | 


‘what you mean.’ 
“ ¢ Ermenegilda,’ replied Sister Dora. 


“The padre turned deadly pale, and with | 


a muttered menace exclaimed, ‘ It is false.’ 
“*What is false?’ asked Sister Dora, ‘1)| 
have said nothing.’ 


“T thank you for all your motherly kind- 
ness, and I pray that you will sometimes 
think of Sister Dora.” 

Mrs. Temple was in tears when she had 
finished the note. After recovering herself, 
| she prayed the mother superior to advise her 
| what she ought to do. 

Minna Graham, who had heard with atten- 
| tion every word which had been said, told 
the mother superior that with her permission 


| they would like to see Sister Angelica, with- 


“ Padre Francesco saw his mistake, and_/| out delay, as the time was going on, and as 


telling her that her contumacy in not con- 
fessing at Bellosguardo, and afterwards, re- 
‘quired a penance, the nature of w hich he 
would communicate to the superior, looking 
ferociously at me, for I had gathered the poor 
frightened girl to my heart, and she clung to 
me for protection. 

“ The next morning—oh, how shall I tell 
you—her cell was empty. She had left Santa 
Maria in the night, driven from its sacred 


yet they had accomplished nothing with re- 
gard to finding where her niece in her fri; ght 
and trouble had flown for refuge. She added, 
“T think it highly probable that the young nun 
of whom you spoke, the same who gave you 
the note from our dear girl, knows something 
of her whereabouts, I am sure that you will 
kindly send for her.” 

The good mother’s answer was to rise and 


tell the old nun who usually sat in the corri- 
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dor at that hour, to tell Sister Angelica that 
her presence was requested in the mother’s 
private room. 


shelter by the fear of the penances she felt 
sure the padre confessor would inflict upon 
her; and, oh cara signora, although I sent 
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In a short time she presented herself in the 
apartment as <lesired, and Mrs. Temple ob- 
served that the moment Sister Angelica saw 
and recognised her, a look of great relief 
came over her face, but she seemed afraid to 
show that she had seen Mrs. Temple before. 

“Sister,” said the Abbess, drawing the half 
frightened girl towards her, “how are you 
this morning? have you slept better last 
night?” The girl turned her heavy eyes to 
the lady and said she had slept a little bet- 
ter, but that she still felt very ill. 

“Do you know these ladies?” continued 
the mother superior, who seemed to be trying 
to put the young sister at her ease. 

“Ah! yes; this is Sister Dora’s mamma, 
I am sure,” replied she, her face brightening, 
and drawing nearer to Mrs. Temple, “and 
this perhaps is her Aunt Minna, of whom she 
used to tell me.” 

This was enough for Mrs. Temple, and 
taking Sister Angelica by the hand, she said, 
“‘ Have you anything to tell me of my daugh- 
ter—why she left Santa Maria, and where she 
has gone ?” 

“Yes, dear lady, I have, now you ask me, 
for my poor Dora told me not to tell unless 
you came and asked, as she thought that you 


might be so angry with her after all, that you | 


would not care where she went, but this was 
said when she was almost in despair.” 

‘*‘ But you have not told us where she is at 
the present time,” said Minna Graham. 

“JT will tell you, dear signora, but excuse 
me, I must tell it in my own way, for my 
head is so dazed,” said the poor girl putting 
her hand to her head. 

“ Certainly, my dear,” replied Mrs. Temple, 
“then come here, and sit down by me, and 


tell me all you can, in the way that suits you | 


best ;” and the good lady seated Sister An- 
gelica by her side on a low chair; “now we 
are ready to hear you.” 

And Sister Angelica began :—* After Sister 
Dora had told her confessor of the manner 


in which he had deceived her, respecting the | 


Signora Ermenegilda, and also how he had 
kept their letters instead of posting them, 
and other false acts, she came to my cell, and | 
sat down on my bed, and began to cry, not | 
violently, but wearily, as if she were tired of| 
everything.” 

“+ Oh, Angelica,’ she at last began, ‘I am} 
afraid that I have not only been deceived in| 
one or two things, but in many, by Padre | 
Francesco,’ and she wept still more kitterly. | 
Then she told me that he had threatened her | 
with a hard penance and confinement in the 


punishment cells, for her deception, in having 
Ve 


promised to bestow the better part of her 
fortune on the Church, when she had no power 
to do so without her mamma’s consent.” 

“*T could never bear the penance you did, 
Angelica,’ said she; ‘I should die, so I 
mean to run away from Sta. Maria to-night, 
for I would rather trust to the contadini of 
the hills than stop here to meet Padre Fran- 
cesco’s cruelty.’ 

“When Dora mentioned the contadini, I 
remembered that a young woman, the wife of 
one of our vine-dressers, had told me one day 
when she came to the vesper services, and I 
had been afterwards with her into the vine- 
yards to get some grapes for our reverend 
| mother, that an English lady, whose daughter 
had been at Sta. Maria, had stopped at her 
| cottage with a younger lady, an Italian, and 

that they together had cured her baby, with 
the help of A/aria Santissima, of a forte 
| malattia.” 
| “Ah,” said Mrs. Temple, “ you must mean 
| Lucia, at that pretty cottage about half a mile 
| lower down the mountain, on the next path. 
| You remember that night, dear lady, when I 
/came here, and found that my daughter had 
| left for Fiesole ; your portress, I think it was, 
directed us for a night’s shelter, in the cot- 
tages of the vine-dressers, who were like all 
the people I have met, glad to serve us with- 
| out fee or reward. It was that poor girl’s baby 
whom I was, with God’s blessing, permitted 
/to cure; but go on, dear child, pray tell us 
the rest.” 

‘I can judge what is coming,” remarked 

Minna, Graham “and it only shows what a 
| sacred duty it is to do as we would be done 
by.” (Minna Graham had also been learning 
lessons.) 

The mother superior looked her acquies- 
'cence, and nodded her head to Angelica to 
go on. 

“ As I said, the mertion of the contadini 
brought Lucia to my mind, and I was also 





| sure that she and Jacotto, her husband, were 


away at her mother’s at San Filicaja, Mar- 
| guerite and Luodovico, who live in the next 
cottage, would be kind to her also. I was so 
glad, Cara Signora, and seeing the fovretta 
so distressed, I kissed her, and told her I 
could tell her something that would help her 


| greatly, and drive away half her illness—for 


she was quite feverish and very weak. 

“*My darling child, oh dear girl, make 
haste and tell me all about her. 

“*T)ora, darling,’ said I,‘ cheer up; you 
know how your mamma cured Lucia’s little 
darling Bambinetta ; well, go to her, and 


tell her who you are, she has seen your twin | 
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sister, and will know you directly. 


She will} but it seemed too dreadful to believe such 


take care of you, and, if needs be, hide you | deceit.” 


from Padre Francesco, and then when your | 


Sister Angelica seemed greatly cast down 


friends come to see you, as you say they do |at the grief of the good mother, whom she 
every month, I can tell them where you are sincerely loved. She had shielded her from 


gone to.” 


much cruelty in penances inflicted by the 


Mrs. Temple clasped her hands, and | confessor. 


breathed an inward thanksgiving to the| 
Almighty that her child was under safe) 
shelter. | 

“ Dora did not tell you, reverend mother,” 
said Angelica, “ because she knew the padre | 
would persecute you for letting her go, and 
would, if possible, bring you into trouble ; 
but there was another thing which made 
sister Dora more willing to go than all the 
rest; but I am afraid to tell what ”—and she | 
held down her head, “ You might be angry | 
with me.” 

“What was it, daughter ?” said the mother | 
superior ; “tell what it was to Mrs. Temple, | 
remember she has a right to know.” 

‘“‘’Twas I who told her that the miracle 
was all nonsense.” 

Mrs. Temple remembered the scene in| 
the ante-room of the Minister of Education, | 
and Culte; but the reverend mother looked 
alarmed, aghast—repeating the word “ False! 
how, false !” 

*“T told her that which was true,” said | 
sister Angelica, a little defiantly; “that I 
had overheard Sister Monica and Padre 
Francesco, the day after the miracle, rejoicing 
over its success, and the one complimenting 
the other on the clever manner in which 
they had played their parts, and when Padre 
Francesco went away after confession, he 
said to another priest, ‘We have got her now 
safe enough ; she thinks she has been called 
by the Virgin.’” 

The mother superior turned ghastly pale, 
which greatly distressed Mrs. Temple and 
Minna, but at the same time they saw light 
for themselves shining out of the cloud which 
had so long overshadowed them ; still they | 
tried to comfort the stricken spirit of the) 
good and honest-minded lady. 

“Do not grieve so,” said Mrs. Temple, | 
taking the hand of the now weeping mother | 
superior, who turned with as much sternness | 
as her gentle nature could put on, to Sister | 
Angelica, saying, 

“Are you sure you are telling the truth, | 
Sister? Oh Reverenda Madre io non ho mai | 
detio uno buggta! Mi dispiace di avervi cagio- | 
itato afflizsione, ma é vero troppo vero!” 

The afflicted lady turned with her own| 
gracious manner to Sister Angelica, saying, | 
“I am sorry I doubted your word, daughter, | 





“Do not grieve so, cara madre, you are 
always true and good, and we all love you,” 


laying her cheek against that of her friend 


for such the mother superior was, “all are 
not false because the padre is.” 

“ True, daughter, true, I will still trust in 
our most holy religion. ‘There, dear daughter, 
dear Angelica, for you are very dear to ine, I 
am better now; and we will both pray that 
Padre Francesco may be forgiven for the 
deep yexation and bitter trouble he has cost 
so many,” and she embraced the sister affec 
tionately. 

During this time Mrs. Temple and Minna 


| Graham had been consulting together as toa 


proper mode of offering a present of some 
kind to Sister Angelica; but not knowing 
what to give her as a souvenir, they asked 
her what she would like to have as a remem- 
brance. 

“Nothing but to think of me sometimes, 
and if you ever come in the mountains again 
to come and see me, unless” said she, sud- 
denly bursting into tears-—“ unless you will 
take me away with you, and alas, alas, that 
can never be!” and she sobbed bitterly. 

“ My poor child, I would take you to live 


‘with me willingly, but you have taken those 


fearful vows, and besides, you have your own 
friends.” 

“True, cara signora; well, think some- 
times of poor unhappy Angelica,” and she 
was going away, but Minna stopped her, and 
taking a beautiful gold cross, enriched with 
emeralds, off her throat, with its slender gold 
chain, she gave it to Sister Angelica, and kiss- 
ing her, told her it was for her. ‘“ You can 
wear that in all propriety, for it is the symbol 
of our common faith, and it will serve as an 
offering on our part of gratitude for all the 
love you showed our Dora.” 

“Well, my daughter,” said the mother 
superior, “ We have both to thank our kind 
friends, for the Signora Temple has presented 
me with a hundred pound cheque for my poor, 
who come once a week, as you know, for food 
and clothing. I can only thank her in our 
Saviour’s name,” devoutly crossing herself. 

“And now we wish you every good and 
every happiness you so deserve, dear lady,” 
said Mrs. Temple; “and in saying farewell, 
I pray God's choicest blessings on you; for 
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although you are at the head of an institu-| heard the clatter, clatter, coming nearer, and 
tion whose very name and principles I abhor, | then, just as she was trying to raise herself 
your virtue and purity divest the system of | up to a sitting posture to hear better, Lucia 
its worst features, because those who work | came running to her with an agitated manner, 
| out the dark secret mysticism of Romanism | exclaiming, e Santissima Virgine! the vettura 
| come not near you—vice and its workers | has turned the corner of “the two roads, 
love not the votaries of virtue and goodness.” coming over the bridge towards the casetta/ 
They embraced, and parted as old friends} “Oh, Lucia, perhaps—perhaps—oh, can it 
| part, with regret t and fear that they should see | be my mother_—-oh, ifit should ! I must hide 
| each other on this side the shining river no | myself, Lucia ! help me, for I cannot stand,” 
more ! and the poor girl fell back on her sofa. The 
Sister Angelica watched them as they drove | carriage continued to come slowly up the 
| down the hill towards jhe cottage of Lucia | winding road, and soon it was quite evident 
and Jacotto, and as they turned the corner of! that some one was coming after the poor girl 
the mountain path, and she could see them} who had taken shelter from persecution in 
no longer, she sunk on her knees and prayed the casetta, 
the Virgin for strength, and then, as she “if I can but see what sort of ‘ gente’ they 
turned towards the monastery, Sister ‘Angelica are,” said Lucia; “ well, they shall not take 
you away from us, I have my call,” taking in 
her hand the little silver whistle with which 
CHAPTER XXIX.—FOUND AT LAST. she called her husband from the mountains. 
* Cara Lucta,” said the languid voice of; “ I have only to use it, and not only Jacotto 
Dora Temple, who was reclining on an old-| but Luodovico and their companions will 
fashioned couch under the shade of the shel-| come to my assistance; so corraggio/ and 
vines outside the door of the pretty | now I will just take another peep,” and she 
little casetta in which Jacotto, the vine-| did, and saw the wveffura stop at the path 
dresser and his little family lived. leading to her cottage. Lucia ran lighty 
‘ Son gui, cara signora,” replied the back to the place where Dora was lying, ex- 
cheerful voice of pretty Lucia, as she came | claiming with a glad cry, ‘2 ‘ua madre che 
|| into the garden, with her little one toddling | zene, mia cara, e tua madre! oh, benedetta 
| by her side. “You have had a nice sleep, | gtorno/” and taking Dora in her arms, she 
|} and I do hope you are better for it.’ laid her back on the couch, for at Lucia’s 
{| ‘‘ My headache has gone ; I think that sleep words she had risen up, crying— 











wept bitterly. 


tering 











vs said Dora. “AndIdo) ‘Oh, hide me, take me away!” and quite 


has sent it away, 
care, exhausted by the excitement, she at last burst 


not feel so feverish, thanks for your 
dear Lucia.” into a fit of relieving tears. 

‘Ah, signorina, my Jacotto and I have) She heard steps on the garden path, her 
often looked at our darling here, and thought heart beat painfully, yet now how lovingly ; 
of the day when your mamma and the young) she heard the click of the garden gate, and 
I .dy came from yonder ”—indicating the road | she knew no more until she found herself 
Maria Vir, ‘eine /|in her mother’s arms. “ Mother !—oh, my 


'” 


|| to the monastery—“ but ah, 
|| there is a veffura coming up the mountain | mother! 
path I hope ‘tis not that wicked priest “€ Dora, my child! found—found ! you will 
again, if it is, I must hide you in the wood ~~ er part from your mother again !” 
until he has gone, mia cara.’ * Never, no, never!” and the pallid suffer- 
“Oh, Lucia, what shall I do ? where to go| ing face was pressed as though to hide it in 
do go and look—you can see from | her mother’s bosom; and thus in silence they 
sat, for more words they had not. 
“ Dora, darling, have you no word for me?” 
said Minna Graham, breaking the long 
“we have sought you, dear, with 


ifit is he? 
the terraced path just below.” 

“ That I will, dear ; here, just one moment,” 
delivering the baby to Dora. 

She returned in a few minutes, and sitting | silence ; 


lown to recover her breath, said, “’Tis not} many, many tears.” 

he priest, unless” she continued, “he is} ‘Dear Auntie, how good, how forgiving 
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| ¢ 
dressed in woman’s clothes ; but they are not | you are to me!” catching her breath, for she 


ar enough for me to see if they are visitors} was very weak, and holding out her arms 
| like a child to her aunt, they embraced with 


affection scarcely less than the mother and 


I 
to the monastery.’ 

| Dora sat listening to the sound of the vet-| 

| ¢urino’s voice, as he cheered his mules up| child. ; 

| the steep narrow path, until suddenly she! “I have no right to expect such love,” said 
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Dora, “ after all that has passed. Oh, I shall 
never, never be happy again!” 

“ Yes, you will, my darling; only be my 
child again, my Dora, and your mother will 
forget all but her love for you ; and now you 
must try to rest after you have taken what I 
see your Aunt Minna has been getting you 
from our stores.” 

Mrs. Temple gave Dora the nourishment 
Minna and Lucia had together made ready, 
and supporting the dearly loved and recovered 
treasure in her arms, Mrs. Temple watched 
until Dora slept. When Mrs. Temple found | 
that Dora was calmly sleeping, she beckoned | 
Lucia to come and sit by her, and tell her the 
particulars of her child’s advent at the casefta. 

Lucia laid her little one in her cud/a, and 
then returned to Mrs. Temple and Minna 


Graham ; and ina low voice she told them of} it all, 


hand, holding it still tighter, and seeming to 
scarcely breathe as she cried—* Go on—oh, 
pray goon!” 

“We went down, asI said, my Jacotto and 
I, and when we opened the door, there, with 
the same stars shining on her dear pallid face 
|as had shone on the shepherds in the fields 
|at Bethlehem, lay your child; dear lady, the 
dear, dear one that lies there safe, thank God, 
safe before you.” 

Both Mrs. Temple and Minna were in 
tears—tears for the suffering of the child 
|they so loved, and tears of holy gratitude 
and admiration for the pitiful and loving 
| girl who had under God’s providence saved 
‘her child. 
| “We lifted her up, my Jacotto and I, and 
| carried her in, not knowing what to make of 
until we took the cloak off which 





the panic which seized her when she was | covered her, and then, Oh, Afaria Virgine/ 


awakened in the middle of the night by Dora’s 
voice. 
night,” began Lucia, “and when I put my | 
babe to sleep, I was not long before I slept | 
myself.” 

“I was awakened by Jacotto, who said, 
‘Lucia, mia cara, what was that ?’ for he had | 


gone to the window on hearing a noise, | 


“I had been up rather late that | 


| we saw that it was the English novice of Sta. 
Maria, of whom we had heard so much, the 
Virgine Santissima having appeared to ‘her, 
for every one knew it. At first we were 
| frightened, Signora, for you know it is a 
| great sin to help an escaped sister; but just 
as we stood thinking what was to be done, 
the young novice opened her eyes, and 


thinking one of the lambs had got out of the} closing them again like a weary child, 


brile. 
is again; 


shutter, down stairs; hark! We listened, 


for it was a still night, and we were anxious to calling us by our names, too ; 


know if it was any benighted person seeking | 
shelter, for to be alone on the mountain path 
at that solemn hour I thought was dreadful. | 
I got out of bed, and stood by my husband, | 
and we both listened, but heard nothing. I| 
looked round me at the grand old mountains, 
and the fertile valleys which lay at their feet, 
and then I saw the many stars which made 
the night seem almost light, and oh, signora, 


I thought of the night when, in the fields of 
| Bethlehem, some shepherds watched their 
| flocks by night, and the angel of the Lord 
| came totell them of the Babe that was born 
| in the manger! and the thought of that gra- 


cious history of love softened my heart, I 
think, for I said to Jacotto, Jacotto, we must 
go down and see if there is any poor soul 
who has tried in vain to make us hear, and 
has given up in despair. And my Jacotto, 
always kind and compassionate, said, ‘So we 
will, Lucia ma ;’ and we went down and 
opened the house door, and what did we 
see!’ 

Mrs. Temple had taken the hand of the 
kind-hearted Lucia whilst she was telling her 
story, and now she caressed the little brown 


* What,’ said I, half awake, ‘there it | 
‘tis some one knocking at the| 


whispered ‘ Lucia, Jacotto! Aprite vi prego / 
(Open, I pray you !’) 

““We did not know what to make of it, 

then all of a 

sudden I remembered what poor Sister 
) Angelica had told me, and I was sure it was, 
|even before she told me, that it was the 
| daughter of the English lady who had saved 
my little one—my pet lamb, when she was 
so ill. I was going to tell my Jacotto all 
|my thoughts, when Sister Dora opened her 
| eyes,” continued Lucia, “ and tried to sit up, 
but she was too ill, and sank back on the 
couch as though too weak for anything. 
She told me who she was, and begged me to 
save her and hide her from her confessor, 
who is worse even than you think. ‘Save 
you, hide you? yes, with all my life, my 
| poor broken-winged dove,’ said I; ‘it must 
be some one stronger than I and Jacotto, 
Michiele and Luodovico, too, to take you 
away now you are here. Your angel mother 
nursed to health my darling there in cudla 
(the cradle). Rest tranquil, poor child, and 
now come with me,’ and I carried her up- 
stairs and laid her to rest, Signora. 

‘ For several days,” resumed Lucia, “the 
dear Signorina was very ill, and I am afraid 
that although I tried to do my best, my best 
was not much. At last she began to mend, 
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but the hope and fear which continually|had been taught to think so sacred, she 
_agitated her made poor Sister Dora continue} would look at them with a grave though 


very weak. 
“ And now, dear Signora, as long as you 


serene countenance, and whilst at last the 
tears would rise like the rising of gentle 


can make my poor little casef/a useful to| waters from the troubled sea below, she 


you, I hope you will do so, for I think that 
your daughter is not quite well enough to be 
moved yet.” 

“Many, many thanks, my kind Lucia; 
and if I shall not be putting you out I shall 
be glad to make my Dora a little stronger 
before I take her away from here. I shall, I 
hope, know how to reward all your love and 
Christian kindness to my child. 


ness brings from my heart as messengers of 
gratitude to you tell you more than any 


words all I feei,” and Mrs. Temple shook | 


her warmly by the hand. 

Many weeks passed away in the peaceful 
and health-restoring influences which sur- 
rounded Dora Temple. Her health im- 
proved, but she showed a great shyness at 
the thought of meeting those who had 
known of her life during the last two years. 

But that which in some way marred the 
happiness of Mrs. Temple in the recovery 
of her daughter was, that although the 
bulwark—if we may so speak—of her faith 
in Romanism was crushed, there was still a 
little of the old leaven left. 

Many and interesting were the conversa- 
tions between the mother and daughter, in 
which she told her of so many dark actions, 
that Mrs. Temple felt sure, and told her 
daughter so, that if Dora had been a poor 
girl, she would have never been stolen away 
from her home and friends; it was her 
fortune that was wanted for holy mother 
Church, not she. 

That Dora had really believed in what she 
professed there can be no doubt ; but had 
she never found out that the miracle of the 
Virgin was a pretence, she would doubtless 
have insisted in having another confessor, 
but it is doubtful if she would have consented 
to give up the false doctrine, heresy and 
schism, which is the make-up of the Roman 
Church. 

The poor child was still very weak, even 
after that time of tender nursing from her 
mamma, Minna and Lucia, so that both) 
her auntand Mrs. Temple were very delicate 
in speaking to her on the subject on which 
she evidently was still thinking deeply. 

When they spoke to her, asking questions 
as to how she could have so readily believed 
this or that, of the nonsensical forms she 


At present | 
these tears which the thought of your good- | 


| would whisper, “I believed it, I believed it, 
; dear mamma, and now I shall never be 
| happy again.” 

“Yes you will, my darling,” said Mrs. 
| Temple, “ you, so young and inexperienced, 
think your present sufferings will last for 
| ever, but time will heal your wound.” 

Dora shook her head; her spirits were 
still depressed, and it was evident that she 
had a great dread of what Mildred and 
Ermenegilda would say, that after she had 
given them all such suffering, it had proved 
all for a mere chimera ; but yet some of its 
illusions clung to her still. 

Under these trying circumstances, Mrs. 
Temple’s course of conduct to her daughter 
was most patient— most wise. Without 
touching on any of the strange stories—to 
call them by no rougher name, which had 
so led her young and inexperienced heart 
astray, she strove to lead Dora to believe in 
her final recovery from all her errors, to 
raise her naturally devotional heart to love 
the Creator and Father of her existence 
alone, until love and faith achieved their holy 
triumph in her heart. Faith in a supreme 
good, which became as a sunbeam of pure 
light, after so much darkness, at last filled 
Dora’s heart, and the conviction came to her 
from the emphatic words: “ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, and Him onty shalt 
thou serve,” with its corresponding declara- 
tion, * No one can come to the Father but 
by Me.” There was no mention made of 
Maria Santissima. 

Who shall tell the blessed calm of thank- 
fulness which filled Mrs. Temple’s heart as 
she recognised this happy change. Not 
without much sighing and many tears had it 
come about. And she saw that it was so, 
long before her daughter acknowledged it; 
for Dora seemed half ashamed to make 
known the change, or rather return to proper 
principles. 

But her mamma was anxious to be sure 
that all Dora’s unhealthy superstitions had 
passed away, “as a tale that is told.” 

One evening—it was the last one but two 
before their departure from the caseffa, 
as Lucia’s pretty little home was called, they 
had walked out to enjoy the cool of a 
charming evening, after an unusually warm 
day, and all nature, animate and inanimate, 
seemed full of a charm which is felt more at 
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that hour than at any other. The birds were 
flocking home to their nests in the trees that 
clothed the mountain sides ; the young kids 
cried softly as they trotted home by the 
sides of their dams, light began to gleam in 
the cottages, half hidden by the vines, and 
gleeful children drove their tired yet playful 


flocks down the mountain path to their rest | 


for the night. Then sadly sweet over hill 
and dale came the solemn wailing of the 
vesper bell, sounding like a wandering 
angel’s sighs for the departing day. “ Gone, 


gone, for ever, never to return,” seemed the | 


refrain, and from the rosy-tinted mountain- 


tops, where the reflection of the sun’s death- | 


throes still lingered, to the lovely valleys 


low down at their feet, the same sweet | 
ever | 


wailing voice of the bell seemed 
repeating “Ever, Never, Ever for Ever,” 


until the gracious stars came out inviting | 
the weary to lay down their burdens, for | 
it was night, and the last sound of the bell | 


seemed to say “rest.” Even the loud cgala 


seemed to feel the influence of want of, 
Nature’s repose, for he only gave a faint} 
The daisies closed their | 
sweet pale faces, and in the many cup-shaped | 
flowers which decked the nooks and corners | 
of the grassy mountain’s foot, the insects with | 


note now and then. 


their bright wings tightly folded sought a 
sleeping- place, where should storm or 
tempest rise in the solemn night hours, 


the closed curtains of their dainty couches | 


will keep them safe from wind or weather. 
And thus He careth for them all. Mrs. 
Temple and Dora sat down on the hill-side, 
and took mental farewell of the sweet 
pastoral scenes in which they had lived for 
the last six weeks. She saw that something 


my greatest misery, my abiding sorrow 
always was, that it was my duty—so that 
bad man said—to crucify my affections, and 
thus I was not to love you.” 

They took the repentant girl to their 
hearts, with many loving words and antici- 
pations of home happiness in dear England, 
where they would all be united again in the 
bonds of enduring love and friendship with 
those so dear to them. 

Thus the mother who had seen and 
watched in anguish of heart the falling off 
of her child to an apostate church, had the 
ineffable joy of seeing her restored, wakened 
from the delusion which had hidden beneath 
its debasing shadow all principle of right and 
good, to a healthy tone of mind which would 
more than ever shield her child from the 
‘least taint of its dishonouring heresy. 

‘They were loth to leave the quiet spot, for 
midnight sounded ere they rose to return to 
the casetfa, and as they walked home beneath 
the solemn shadow of the pines, no word 
issued from their lips, because their hearts 
were full of prayer each for the other. The 
next morning the postman’s horn was heard, 
and coming down the pass Dora saw the 
man on his stout grey cob coming towards 
the house. She ran to meet him, receiving 
from him a letter for her mamma. 

Lucia: was dressing her little girl when 
Mrs. Temple, after reading her letter, told 
|her smilingly that it was all about her and 
| Jacotto. 
| “ Vero Signora,’’ asked she, “ £ che cosa st 
| dice intorno mio marito eme?” 
| “I will tell you, Lucia, and if you will call 
| your husband he will be able to hear also.” 
| Lucia summoned her husband, and then 











was stirring in Dora’s heart by the flush that) Mrs. Temple told them that her daughter 
every now and then came to her yet pallid; the Contessa Pagonotto and her husband, 
face, and which the softening influence of the | wished to offer to them the situation now 
quiet evening hour brought more fully forth. | vacant in their household of Agente della casa 
“You are thinking deeply, my child,;—that is, to take care of their country- 
what is it?” said Mrs. Temple. | house, to overlook their gardens, and Lucia 
“T have thought, dear mamma, over all | the dairy, for which they would have rooms 
your words, and I have so wanted to tell) and a part living, with two thousand francs 
you that I am all your own again. Do with| per annum. 
me as you will, take me home if you like, for} Lucia looked at Jacotto and Jacotto at 
it is not right that I should keep you from} Lucia, both saying “ £ ‘ropfpo bella per esser 
dear Mildred and her husband (it was the} vera /” 
first time she had named her twin sister), for} But they at last believed the good future 
she has always been your child who never| offered to them, and with smiles and tears 
grieved you. It will be an ordeal to meet | gladly accepted it. Next day Mrs. Temple, 
them all, but I accept it, not as a penance,” | Dora and Minna Graham all left for Florence 
and Dora shuddered at the word, “but as aj for the contessa’s villa, for when the good 
just humiliation for my self-will. Dear| news about Dora had been communicated to 
Aunt Minna, dear darling mother, take your| her, the Contessa Pagonotto insisted upon 
poor Dora to your heart again, for indeed | their coming to her house. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
‘Home, sweet home.”—OLpD Sonc. 


“Here they are!” exclaimed Sir Algernon, 
as the carriage containing Mrs. Temple and 
Dora entered the drive leading to the fine old 
mansion of Trevor Place. 

In the great drawing-room were assembled 
Ermenegilda and Sir Algernon, with Mildred 
and her husband, as all had agreed that it 
was best that no others should intrude on the 
meeting of the twin sisters. 

Mildred was much moved, requiring all 
the tenderness of her young husband to 
quiet her anxiety. 

At length steps were heard on the stairs, 
and in another moment Mrs. Temple and 
Dora were in the room. 

The poor trembling girl, who had scarcely 
recovered from her illness, stopped when she 
came to the entrance, and after looking 
around her for one brief moment, she ad- 
vanced into the middle of the room, and, 
falling on her knees and covering her pale 
face with her hands, she cried, “ Forgive— 
oh! forgive me!” She tried to say more, 
but sobs, which seemed to shake her slight 
frame, impeded her utterance. 

All ran to lift the penitent girl, the victim 
of priestly art, from her knees, but Mildred 
was first. She took the lamb that had strayed 
from the fold—the lamb that had only just 
escaped the jaws of the wolf,—and, calling 
her by every loving name, welcomed her to 
their hearts again, as one who had been lost 
and was found. 

Ermenegilda and Sir Algernon vied with 
each other in loving kindness to both Mrs 
Temple and Dora, and when they had quieted 
down a little she told them all that had passed. 

After a month passed at Trevor Place, the 
whole of the little party left for Mrs. 
Temple’s house, the Court, where Minna 
Graham awaited them. 

CHAPTER XXXI,—IN ROME AGAIN, 
*PaprRE Mito has arrived,” said Padre 
Francesco to Don Antonio, “and Don 
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| Logotto is with him ; can you receive thens 
now?” 

“T can,” replied Don Antonio. 
| Padre Milo, who had been sent for from 
London to answer some grave charges made 
against him to the dwellers behind the 
purple curtains in a certain well-known 
establishment in Rome, now entered and 
presented himself before the august presence 
of Don Antonio.” 

“Read that letter,” said an imperious 
voice, “and by that you will see how nearly 
you have brought trouble and scandal on 
our holy religion.” 

It was a letter from Mrs. Temple, an- 
nouncing the fact of having found her 
daughter, and also the abominable tricks— 
naming the miracle—and the frightful scenes 
enacted at Sta. Catterina, practised on her 
credulity to gain her and her fortune over to 
the church of Rome, and, that, should there 
be the least persecution or attempt to claim 
her, Mrs. Temple and her legal advisers 
would expose the whole facts of the abduc- 
tion and the long list of crimes which had 
followed. 

“ And this is your work, Padre Milo, your 
carelessness in not giving us correct infor- 
mation, and will oblige us to separate you 
from our councils henceforth.” 

And the crestfallen padre left the presence 
of his superiors without a word. 

The Marchesa Montecchi, who had written 
Ermenegilda a letter entirely renouncing 
her, also wrote a letter of condolence to the 
above-named priests, inviting them to a 
banquet the next week, at which she formally 
announced to them her niece’s apostacy, as 
also her intention of leaving her fortune to 
the fraternity of which they were such worthy 
members. 

But when the old lady died, one year after 
Lady Trevor’s boy was born, it was found that 
she had made a will revoking the other one, 
by which she gave the whole of her property 
to the son of her well-beloved niece, Lady 
Trevor, zafa Ermenegilda Montecchi. 


WOMANHOOD. 


XI.—CHRIST’S APPEARANCE AFTER THE RESURRECTION TO MARY 


MAGDALENE.—(JOHN xx. 1—18.) 


It has been supposed from very early times, 
as indeed we noticed in our exposition of the 
anointing at Bethany, that Mary Magdalene 
and Mary of Bethany, and the woman who 








was a sinner, were the same persons. Inthe 
| total silence of holy Scripture it would be 
_ hazardous to ground any conclusions on this 








| supposed identity; but we know that the 
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Magdalene had special motives of love and | the more they demonstrate to us the certainty 
thankfulness to our blessed Lord, in that He| of those things wherein we have been in- 
had cast out from her seven devils. That} structed: this will appear in the sequel,and we 
this symbolic number seven conveys to us| may perhaps hope that ourexposition willclear 
the completeness of this possession we can-| up some points which have hitherto seemed 
not doubt. This woman was clearly a terrible | obscure. 
specimen, during the time of her unconverted; “In the morning” then ; the morning, be 
life, of one who in pre-eminent degree Satan | it remembered, of the resurrection ; “ while 
had led captive at his will. It is quite possible | it was yet dark, cometh Mary Magdalene to 
that these seven devils may have been|the sepulchre.” Now there seems to be a 
allowed to take possession of her in just re-| special reason why St. John should tell us 
tribution of former sin. If she were of the| that it was early and yet dark, and that at 
abandoned and fallen, one of whose dread-| first sight in apparent contradiction to St. 
ful calling it were a shame almost to speak, | Mark, who gives this time as the rising of the 
we can readily understand that such a life!sun. For it will appear that Mary Magdalene 
would especially lay open those who followed | was not alone on this occasion, there were 
it to that wretchedness of despair, that divided | others with her, and it is quite consistent with 
will and preternatural phrenzy which, as we | her earnest passionate temperament, that she 
discover from the accounts of the Evan-| hastening forward reached the garden earlier 
gelists (see Matt. ix.8; Mark v. 20; Luke than they did, and in the same manner ran 
ix. 57), resulted from demoniacal possession, | back again from these others, for we are told 
And though this by no means follows of ‘‘she runneth and cometh to Simon Peter.” 
necessity—for there is a broad and distinct| She may well have caught but a glimpse of 
line to be drawn in Scripture between demon- | the open sepulchre and so might have missed 
iacal possession and that deeper persistent | seeing the angel on the stone as they did, or of 
Judas-sin which is specially the result of, hearing his words, or, though we think the 
temptation by Satan himself, a distinction we | probability is the other way, of those of the 
must not lose sight of, we see that whatever | two angels within. We do not say that it must 
the cause of it the Mugdalene had special | have been so, because in the absence of direct 
cause of thankfulness and gratitude ; she had | announcement in Scripture we can do no 
been delivered in its most aggravated form| more than conjecture, but at least this 
from the power of the evilone. The raving | accounts also for the precise form of the 
fury had been calmed. Her soul, so tempest-| words she uses to announce her discovery, 
tossed heretofore, had been stilled by the| “they have taken away the Lord and we 
mighty word of power which her Lord had| know not where they have laid Him.” 
spoken fof her deliverance; and with a Naturally enough she would join herself 
fervour which is quite consistent with what we | with the other women, and not herself par- 
know of such a nature she attaches herself} take of their further revelation—for haste, 
to the company of the disciples, and is found | even though it be the result of earnestness, 
foremost amongst those who would do honour | Sometimes misses what calmer and perhaps 
to his memory by a costly anointing. She, it/ not less loving souls experience—assumed 
appears, is of all the disciples the first to come | that they knew no more than herself. 
to the sepulchre ; this will be manifest, we} There is one thing, however, which is quite 
believe, in the subsequent history. | certain; joy and consternation, loving faith 
It is no doubt a difficult matter to reconcile | and hard unbelief, struggled for the mastery 
together, in the sense of showing how and in in the disciples on that eventful morning. 
what place each event narrated by the several This is manifest from the account we have 
evangelists really occurred, the different ac- | of the two disciples and which we must care- 
counts of our blessed Lora’s resurrection ; fully consider, as in it we have an explanation 
and very learned men, amongst whom is the of the subsequent history. St. Peter and 
late Dean Alford, have given up the attempt | St- John then, at the tidings of Mary, both 
to make a complete harmony. It will be came to the sepulchre ; but St. John, the more 
discovered however, by those who will care-} eager of the two, outran Peter and came 
fully consider this history, that though, from| firsttothe sepulchre. John “stooping down 
want of detail, we may be unable to draw up seeth the linen clothes lying, yet went he not 
a complete narrative, yet that so far as it has in. Then cometh St. Peter following him 
pleased the Spirit of God to record these | and went into the sepulchre, and seeth the 
things, that events hang together ina wonderful | linen clothes lie and the napkin that was 
way, and the more they are thought over about His head not lying with the linen 
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clothes, but wrapped together in a place by 
itself. Then went in also that other disciple 
which came first to the sepulchre and he saw 


|might could disturb or could have invaded 
| Him in the repose of his sepulchre. The 
significance of all this however, even the 


and believed.” What then is the reason of | angelic character of the two shining ones, 


this minute detail? We can und: rstand it : | 
at first these words seemed idle tales as) 
Luke, xxiv. 11, tells us, but now by minute | 
and careful inspection both disciples satisfied | 
themselves that the body of the Lord had 


been removed, and that too, by a strict inves- | 


tigation which not only left no room to doubt, 
but showed that the removal had not been 
made in haste or with violence. Thus then 
they knew that He was not there, and to this 
also is Mary a witness ; she saw what they 
saw, and knew what they knew, and we are 
thus certified by the mouth of two of these 
witnesses that it was even so. St. John also, 
be it observed, remarks of himself, for he does 
not include Peter and Mary; “ he saw and 
believed,” not simply they believed the 
account of the woman, for they all must have 
believed ¢hat; that was plain to demonstra- 
tion, but his belief extended deeper than 
theirs. It was, we imagine, the dawn of truth 
in the beloved disciple’s soul ; Scripture not 
yet clear and plain to him no doubt, but 
still Scripture coming, as Scripture does in the 
minds of its diligent students, into clearer 
and distincter form, revealed to the beloved 
disciple the clue to the mystery to others 
unknown. Asyettheyknewnot the Scriptures, 
this great truth had escaped their ken, though 
it lies plainly enough in the sacred page 
“that He must rise from the dead.” 

We must, however, turn back again to Mary 


Magdalene, whodoes not, like St. John, leave 
the sepulchre, and also does not, like him, 


believe ; she tarries at the sepulchre weeping. 
To her to find not the body of the Lord 
Jesus is to lose all. She cannot leave the 
sepulchre, she remains standing there awhile, 


and then finally looks within, “ All things 


were as beautiful as they could be around 
the sleeping-room of the King’s Son which 
He had left. The bright morning sun, the pure 
blue heaven, the song of the birds, the garden 
blooming in the freshness of spring, all was of 
no account to Mary, she is not thinking of the 
King’s Son as gone out of his chamber, but 
as murdered, his sepulchre desecrated, his 
body stolen, she thinks only of Him and her 
purpose is to weep her soul away.” But as she 
looks again into the sepulchre she beholds 
two angels, they sit one at the head and the 
other at the feet where the body of Jesus had 
laid ; as it were to show that Jesus was from 


his head to his feet in the protection of 


his Father and his angels, so that no human 


| especially represented in pictures with a glory 


is evidently lost on the weeping Mary, she 
can in her present sorrow discern neither 
angels nor even the Lord himself. 
The angels address her, not without deep 
significance, “ Woman why weepest thou ?” 
There was in fact much of want of faith in 
| these tears and in this respect Mary stands 
out in marked contrast to St. John, to him 
the empty sepulchre was a token of the 
resurrection ; he saw and believed, she saw 
and wept; the orderly laid clothes in the 
empty sepulchre was sufficient to inspire him 
with new hopes, but for hera vision of angels 
| was not enough. Yet, on the other hand, there 
was a deep love and devotion towards the 
| Lord, not altogether a very intelligent love, 
not a love founded, as St. John’s confession 
seems to intimate, on a profound acquaint- 
ance with holy writ ; an unreasoning woman’s 
devotion, which while true and genuine was at 
the same time ignorant, only able to take in 
just what can be seen with the eye of sense 
and no more ; yet as faith worketh by love so 
also does love in due course beget a true and 
intelligent faith. 
The answer of Mary is characteristic. 
“ Because they have taken away my Lord.” 
She says, “‘ they” quite indefinitely, for she has 
no idea of his personal resurrection, “ and I 
know not where they have laid Him,” she 
‘adds, and then the colloquy is suddenly 
interrupted, “and when she had said this 
she turned herself back and saw Jesus and 
' knew not that it was Jesus.” Much question- 
ing has arisen amongst commentators on this 
point. How was it that Mary did not know 
Jesus ? Why did she at this most interesting 
point of the conversation, turn away from 
them to Him? We may perhaps surmise 
what the answer to these questions should be 
if we attend to the minuter details of the 
narrative before us. Observe then that this 
appearance of the Lord, as were other appear- 


‘lances after his resurrection, was probably 


sudden, and this rapid turning on the part of 
Mary may well have been caused by the 
/consciousness that some one was present 
| behind her whom she had not noticed before : 
| this would naturally startle her and make her 
‘turn round. Perhaps also if we divest our- 
| selves of certain preconceptions of this scene, 
| we shall see less cause for surprise that she 
|should mistake our Lord for the gardener. 


| 


| We are accustomed to see the risen Lord 
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round his head, but this was not really so. 
He showed himself alive after his resurrection 
by many infallible proofs, but on these occa- 
sions it was in his own likeness—“ I myself,” 
as the Lord Himself speaks (see Luke xxiv. 
39), or “ This same Jesus,” as St. Luke writes, 
(Acts i. 11.) Let us take then the fact, as here 
presented to us, with our thoughts, viz : that 


testify so strongly to the faithfulness of these 
eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word who 
tell the gospel history. That Mary could 
make the mistake at all and not recognise 
our blessed Lord, is what we might expect 
from what we read in the other evangelists. 
The disciples’ eyes in the journey to Emmaus 
were holden that they should not know Him, 


the risen Lord was so far like other men that | and after this, even when He appeared and 


even loving eyes could mistake him for the | 


gardener, and we shall have an additional 
proof ofthe resurrection of Jesus as it really 
was. It was Himself come back again from 


these two were present, the disciples were 
| terrified and affrighted, and supposed that 
they had seen a spirit. Of a piece with this 
is the fact that she supposed Him to be the 











the grave, not a spirit, but consisting, as we | gardener. 

do, of body and soul, nay, of flesh and bones, | ‘Jesus said unto her, Mary.” He calis 
and yet a body that could at will appear and | her by name, and the sc riptural significance 
disappear, to which the obstacles of time and | of this as implying acceptance we have al- 
space were no hindrance. Nor are thecon-| ready noticed. But there is another point. 
sequences of this truth of small moment. He | | However difficult it may be to harmonize all 
who also now liveth to make intercession | the circumstances of this part of gospel his- 


for us, and who sits in glory at the right | tory, so as to gather a connected account of © 


hand of God, is yet in very deed that same | the whole, we must accept in all their 
Jesus we read of in the gospels, and whose | literality the accounts of each evangelist. 
likeness is, in its moral lineaments, there so} Now, St. Luke (chap. xxiv. 6, 7, ro), tells us, 
touchingly and livingly familiar to us {that the two men in shining garments re- 
The Lord puts the same question as the | minded the women of our Lord’s prophecy 
angels, “‘ Woman, why weepest thou ?” adding | of his passion. “The Son of Man must be 
however, “ whom seekest thou?” She, sup-} delivered into the hands of sinful men, and 
posing him to be_the gardener, saith unto | be crucified, and the third day rise again ; 
Him, “ Sir, if thou have borne Him hence, tell! and then ‘the evangelist adds, very sig- 
me wht ere thou hast laid Hm, and I will take | | nificantly, “and they believed his words. It 
Him away.” The difficulty which at first sight | was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary 
strikes us in this strange answer vanishes as/the mother of James, and the other women 
we come to consider it. It is in the highest} which were with them, which told these 
degree natural. The time and manner of the; things unto the apostles.” Thus, then, it 
address is that of a friend, and this itself} appears that Mary Magdalene heard these 
would set aside the half of Mary’s fears. She | words in Galilee. We can also hardly under- 
had up to this point evidently imagined that | stand St. Luke to mean other than that she 
enemies had removed the body, but the pre-| had heard also the angelic reminder, and if 
sence of this unknown one shows this cannot|so she should not have continued in doubt 
be. She, like the disciples, is a witness of| of the Lord’s resurrection. But then, if this 
the orderly arrangement of the clothes—the | were so, to hear her name pronounced in the 
presence also of these three persons here | accents to which she had been accustomed 
before her, whom as yet she only recognises | was all that was needed to bring this back to 
as men, and who ask her so calmly what she|her mind in all its fulness ; and thus, again, 
seeks—all this assures her at’ once that the |a careful comparison of the narrative shows 
worst she had anticipated has not happened. | us why this single utterance of her name 
It was evident that the tomb had not been | should have such power over her, and in it 
violated, but early as she was at the sepulchre, | she should at once recognise her Lord. 
others might still have been before her and! Her answer also is consistent with this ; 
commenced the anointing in which she came | she said “ Rabboni, which is to say, Master.” 
to assist. That she should suppose one; Rabboni differs in the original by but a 
of the three, who was evidently the chief, to | single letter from Rabbi, and “has the same 
be the gardener, was quite to be expected. | meaning, but it is confessed to be a more 
Only by his leave, and with his assent, would| emphatic form. The word, which means, 
any be admitted to the privacy of that gar-|my Master or Teacher, shows this, that Mary 
den. Thus, her words find quite a natural hoped, or rather expected, to have restored 
explanation. We may see in them surely/to her that personal teaching which Jesus 
one of those unexpected coincidences which | had heretofore granted to her. It was also 













































































especially a suitable answer from one who 
suddenly called to mind the chief of those 
great lessons which while He was with them 
He had imparted to his disciples, and.that, be 
it remembered, more than once. She said, 
recognising the risen Lord as the same whose 
word she heard, “ My Master,” that is, her 
teacher and instructor. So far, however, as 
the personal teaching was concerned, this 
relationship was to cease; another dispen- 
sation, that of the Spirit, was about to begin. 
Personal ministration also was at an end. 
Hence the command, “Touch Me _ not,” 
which also is in marked contrast to that given 
to the disciples, ‘‘ Handle Me and see ”(Luke 
xxiv. 39), and to Thomas, “ Reach hither 
thy hand.” (John xx. 27.) To touch not 
allowed her, but instead, is given a message 
to the disciples. 

That there must have been some special 
reason for this command we cannot doubt, 
and thoughtful men in the Church of God 
have from the earliest times imagined this: 
“ He said this for no other purpose than to 
teach her that He was now raised to a higher 
position, and must be more profoundly reve- 
renced,” or as one of our own time writes: 
**She should not touch Him now decause He 
stood before her visible and tangible, but was 
to wait with her touch until she could no 
longer touch Him in the body. The true 
seeing again, and the true touching, would 
then first begin, when He was withdrawn 
from her sight and from her hands.” And not 
only so, but Mary is told not to touch under 
apparently just the same circumstances as 
other disciples are enjoined to do so, because, 
surely her faith needs correction on a differ- 
ent side to theirs. With the men, and espe- 
cially Thomas, their reason was behind their 
emotions ; with Mary, her emotions had out- 
run her reason. Thomas was very loving, 
he would even die with his Master (John 
xi. 16), but he could not be convinced that 
He was really risen. Mary, on the other 
hand, confounded a glorious resurrection with 
a human appearance, as if that other bright 
world was to be but a continuation of the 
higher and more spiritual joys and privileges 
of this, and the contrast is further brought 
out by the very answer of recognition both of 
them make. Mary says, Rabboni, “ My 


Master ;” Thomas, “‘ My Lord and my God.” | 


Thomas has also a reproof for his unbelief, 
Mary has a command, which was to give the 
true direction to her faith. Thus each has 
all their needs supplied in Christ Jesus. 

But further, Mary was in danger of con- 
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templating the resurrection as if only for her- 
self. This also is corrected by the command, 
‘*Go unto my brethren and say unto them.” 
She is at once charged with a ministry to 
others, and this was a far greater honour 
than that which was forbidden to her. She 
was to be the first who was formally to make 
announcement of His resurrection, and if, as 
we have surmised, there was in her a ten- 
dency too great towards the ecstatic and self- 
conscious side of devotion, we may be quite 
sure that no better remedy could be found 
than an active ministration of the word of 
truth to others. “The same thing does the 
Lord require of us all when we have become 
ripe for it, that we should not find our rest in 
the sensuous sentiment of moments of sweet 
communion with Him; not seek as it were to 
touch Him in love too much mingled with 
selfish ingredients, but go for‘ with our com- 
mission into life to do the work for which 
He sends us.” 

But for the message itself. Go to my 
brethren and say unto them—for they were 
the brethren of a risen, and one who was 
shortly to be a glorified Saviour. Thus the 
divine relationship supersedes the human.— 
**T ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and unto my God and your God.” But it 
has been observed that the Lord does not 
say our father and our God, though this is 
clearly implied in his words ; but my Father 
and your Father. “Mine in one sense by 
nature: your’s in another by privilege,” as 
an ancient writer says. Or again, St. Augus- 
tine: he does not say ovr Father. “ He is 
my Father by nature, and in another sense 
your Father by grace; and He says my God 
and your God, not our God; in one sense 
therefore mine, and in another sense yours. 
My God, under whom I also am man: your 
God, between Whom and you I ama 
mediator. 

Mary is quite convinced by these words. 
She came and told the disciples that she 
had seen—“ gazed upon”—the Lord. So 
the word implies (comp. 1 John 1.), “and 
that He had spoken these things to her.” 
That she did not understand them—no, nor 
the disciples themselves—is clear from what 
follows; but the word was not spoken 
simply for that purpose. “Enough that in 
loving obedience, desiring no further touch, 
the same woman who (ver. 15) had bewailed 
to the Lord Himself the taking away of her 
Lord, departs, and joyfully conveys His 
message.” 
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TREVOR 


BY MRS. H. 


CHAPTER L.—FADING AWAY. 


ON the lawn at Clare Hall, on a beautiful | 


morning, early in June,a boy of ten anda 
little girl of about three were playing together, 
a nurse sitting at work on a garden seat at 


a short distance, and nearer still, the boy’s | 


mother, Lady Fane. 

There is no mistaking the likeness in the 
little fairy, whose blue eyes sparkle and whose 
golden ringlets wave in the summer wind, as 


she runs to catch the ball thrown by her | 


young playfellow. 

“Take care, Sir Robert,” exclaims the 
nurse, as the boy throws the ball so high 
that the little girl falls in raising her head to 
look at it,—and she runs to help up the little 
Lady Edith, who laughingly exclaims, “ Go 
away, nurse, me not hurt ;— now, Bertie, 
throw again.” . 

At this moment a gentleman approaches 
the children, and looks at them with a sigh ; 
he is reminded of the time when his dear 
Caroline, the mother of that little fairy, was 
just such another bright and beautiful child, 
and now——! No wonder Sir Henry’s face 
wears a look of care which the loss of money, 
and a life of economy had never been able 
to produce. 

**Oh, there’s grandpapa,” cries the little 
girl, running to meet him with the tottering 
steps of childhood, 

“Well, my pet, do you want to be tossed 
in the air,” he said, as he lifted her aloft, 
while she screamed with delight, saying, 
“Again, grandpa, again,” till from sheer | 
fatigue he stopped. 

“ Grandpa tired,” he said at last. 

Instantly she struggled to her feet, and 
taking his hand, said. with childish earnest- | 
ness, “© You sit down now, grandpa, me play | 
with Bertie,” she led him tg a garden seat as | 
she spoke. 


“ Lady Fane,” said Sir Henry, as he 


seated himself, “I can remember my Caroline | 


just such another little fairy as that, the 
child is wonderfully like her mother.” 

“T can quite believe it,” she said, “ and 
the boy is a noble baby, they tell me he is 
like his grandfather, the late Lord Clareville ; 
but Lady Clareville to-day seems better, she 
has just now entered the drawing-room, I see, 


I will go and speak to her presently, when | 


Cus) a F. 
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|she has recovered the effort of changing 
| rooms.” 

| And so the lady and gentleman continued 
to talk of the possible hopes which might be 
| entertained of the recovery of Lady Clareville, 
knowing, as each did too well, that she was 
fading away before their eyes. 

Caroline had regained her strength and 
| spirits after the birth of her little girl, and 
during the following year, which Edward 
| Dormer and his mother passed on the Con- 
tinent, her husband and friends forgot all their 
fears. In the early spring of the third year 
after Mrs. Tremerton’s death, great rejoicings 
at Clare Hall and in the neighbourhood pro- 
claimed the birth of a son and heir to Lord 
Clareville. 

But, as the beautiful by grew and thrived, 
it became too evident that his mother was 
slowly but surely fading away with the same 
disease that deprived her of her own mother. 
It was not so much disease of the lungs as a 
gradual decay of the vital powers, which 
produced a weakness scarcely to be distin- 
guished from absolute pain. She had known 
for weeks that for her there was no hope of 
life, and as the beautiful casket decayed, the 
light of the future shone through its perish- 
ing fabric with redoubled brightness. 

As she now lay on the couch by the open 
window, covered with shawls and carriage 
rugs, there was something so ethereal in the 
beautiful face as to startle even those who 
saw her daily. The golden hair still retained 
its luxuriant curl. 

The features, though slightly pinched by 
the approach of death, were like sculptured 
|marble in their exquisite symmetry; while 
| the eyes, lips and cheeks, brightened in colour 
and expression by the insidious disease added 
loveliness to the still beautiful face. 

3y her side sat Edith, , looking healthful 
and happy to a certain degree. She has 
| conquered, or, at least, controlled the love 
‘which is still hidden in her heart, although 
scarcely conscious of it; and in making her- 
| self useful to Caroline, she has obtained that 


|comfort which is found by forgetting self 


and thinking of others. 

She was truly beloved at Clare Hall; her 
life had been for years one of self- sacrifice, 
| and her reward the consciousness that in 
| doing so she had made others happy. 
Perhaps, however, when she found that her 
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silence and forgetfulness of self had failed to| often that a shadow of such regret would 
make Edward Dormer successful in his wishes | cloud over the sweet resignation and hopes 
about Caroline, she felt inclined to regret,| with which she looked forward to the end. 
but she could see now of what advantage! The door of the room opened gently, and 
that disappointment had been to him—a dis-| Lord Clareville entered. 

cipline calculated to render a wavering unsta-| “ My darling, how are you?” he asked, as 
ble character firm and self-reliant. His | he stooped and kissed the lovely face. 
mother had often expressed this opinion to| ‘ Quite well enough for you to leave me,” 
Edith ; she knew how a knowledge of this!she said; “Now Arthur, dear,” she con- 
would soften her unselfish regret. Any hope | tiuued, playfully as ever, ‘“‘you are not to 
of winning Edward Dormer’s love after he | fidget and make yourself uneasy about me. 
had loved Caroline never entered her mind. }I know you must go, and Edith will write 
His manner to her in society might have| every day ; won’t you, dearest ?” 

evinced a preference, but she considered; ‘Indeed I will,” she replied; “ but really, 
these attentions merely as the friendliness of| Lord Clareville, Dr. Henderson’s report this 
long acquaintance. /morning was so favourable that you need 

Some such reflections as these were inter-|have no cause for anxiety, and here comes 
rupted by Caroline’s voice—“ Here come the | uncle to confirm what I say,” she added, as 
children !” she said, as the two little ones ran ) Sir Henry approached. 
eagerly to the open window when they saw; “Arthur has decided upon going with 
her. | you, papa,” said Caroline, “so you are both 

“Mamma, only see what a bootiful ball|to leave me without any fidgets; is the 
Gandpa’s bought for me; and look, I can carriage ordered?” 
throw it so high!” and the next moment the| “ Yes,” replied her husband; “and lunch 
ball came into such close proximity with the | is ready.” 
window-pane that Lady Clareville was fain| ‘ Now, Edie,” she continued, “ you go and 
to call the children in, and, after kissing; join Lady Fane; Marie will attend to me, 
them, please them by admiring the ball to} and bring my lunch.” 
preserve the panes of glass. | Aftera few kind but cautious words of 

“ Now go and play again, darling,” she | farewell, the gentlemen, with Edith, left the 
said, “‘ and let Bertie throw the ball while you | room, and Caroline for a short time was alone. 
catch it; mamma is tired now.” Fresently the baby’s nurse, followed by the 

“ Mamma tired,”’ was enough for the loving | other nurse and the children, passed the 
children ; away they ran, and presently, as window. The little girl ran to her mother. 
Caroline watched them at play merrily! “Lady Edith, you must not go there,” 
together she sighed deeply. cried the nurse, running after her. 

“What makes you sigh, dearest?” said} “No, no, let her come, and bring baby 
Edith. and Bertie,” said the invalid. 

“ A sad thought, Edie,” she replied. “I} “Oh, you darling mamma!” exclaimed 
cannot help feeling sad for my little ones the child, throwing her fair chubby arms 
when I am gone, and poor Arthur will be round the mother’s neck, but she allowed the 
so desolate.” nurse to remove her without resistance. 

“ Carry, darling, is your faith failing after) Edith had taught her to be gentle and quiet 
all? Are you forgetting that ‘He doeth all | in her mother’s presence. 
things well ?’” | Lady Clareville’s eyes filled with tears as 

“Itis hard to think so, Edith, and I know] she placed her wasted arm round her little 
it is wrong to doubt; but I sometimes do) girl, and addressing Bertie, asked him how he 
wish to live for the sake of my darlings, and | liked holidays. 
then to die too just as I am so happy.” “ Oh, very much, Lady Clareville,” said the 

“Tt does seem hard,” said Edith; ‘“ but) boy; “ Mr. Dormer says I shall be able to go 
when évery thing on earth appears full of to Eton in two years. I want to be as clever 
happiness we are apt to cling to the present as he is, and be a great man.” 
time, and forget that ‘ this is not our rest.’” | Lady Clareville smiled. “I shall be glad 

And yet, as Edith, ina gentle voice uttered | to hear you are trying to learn and to become 
these words, her own heart was rebelling | clever, Bertie, but there is something greater 
against the sad decree which was so slowly, | to try for than learning to be clever.” 
but surely, taking away their cherished flower; “Oh yes, I know; Edith talked to me 
from earth. 'about that once. She said, that a little child 

Lady Clareville closed her eyes ; it was not | who loves and fears God is greater than the 
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cleverest man who ever lived who did not 
love and fear Him.” 

“ Quite true, my dear boy. I am glad you 
remember what dear Edith teaches you; but 
now go to your dinner, see, nurse is waiting 
for you.” 

The children turned to obey, and then 
Lady Clareville beckoned to nurse to bring 
her the boy. 

“He’s asleep, my lady, and looking so 
beautiful,” said the woman, as she uncovered 
the face, and showed to his mother that 
sweetest of all sights—a sleeping infant. Lady 
Clareville’s little son was no exception to this 


Lady Fane,” she said, when the gentlemen 
had left. 

“T wish I could, my dear; but Miss 
Austin’s holidays commence on the 15th, 
and I must be back before she leaves. It is 
early to go to the sea-side, but I wish Bertie 
to be ready for Mr. Dormer when he returns 
to Brookley Rectory, and this month will be 
just the thing for me; ” and then the ladies 
returned to the drawing-room, to sit awhile 
with Lady Clareville, and cheer her with their 
pleasant and soothing conversation. 





CHAPTER LI.—CAROLINE’S SECRET. 


rule. His nurse spoke truly of him when she | 


said he looked beautiful. The round fair | 


WHEN Edward Dormer arrived in town, after 
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face, the parted rosy lips, the cheeks flushed | an absence of six weeks on the Continent, he 
with sleep, on which the long lashes of the | called upon Sir Henry Trevor in Park-lane,and 
closed eyes rested, and the golden hair | was invited, with his mother, to dinner on the 








parted on the smooth forehead, completed | 


the picture of baby loveliness which de- 


lighted the mother’s eyes. She kissed him | 
gently for fear of disturbing the sweet slum- | 


bers, but she could not trust herself to speak | 
excepting to say to the nurse, gently— 


“Take him away, nurse”—then she turned | 


her face from the window, and closing her | 
eyes, a prayer unuttered but heard above, | 
arose in her heart— Oh Lord, teach me to 
say, Thy will be done.” 

Meanwhile, the gentlemen were hastily 


taking lunch, and in the course of conver-| 
sation Lord Clareville made a remark which | 


Edith heard with mingled feelings. Not- 
withstanding her supposition that she had 
completely subdued her attachment to Ed- 
ward Dormer, she could never hear his name 
unexpectedly mentioned without a sudden 
start, which sent the flush to her brow. 


the duty at Allington, and to relieve the 


curate for the time. I have heard you say he | 


has weak health ?” 

“ Yes, but he is an earnest worker in the} 
parish,” said Sir Henry; “when will Mrs. | 
Dormer arrive ?” 


“Oh, some day next week. I am very | 


glad to say Mrs. Dormer will be a valuable 
friend to my darling wife just now.” 

And then the gentlemen rose, and Edith 
was obliged to listen to messages and farewell 
orders with her thoughts on the one subject— 
Edward Dormer’s mother was coming for a 
month, and he would bring her, no doubt. 

“TJ wish you could stay and meet them, 


following day. “We shall want some little time 
to talk about the church,” he said, “and you 
need not start for Clare Hall till the day after 
to-morrow. It will be almost a family meet- 
ing, for I expect Lady Fane and Lord Clare- 
| ville to join us.” 

Edward Dormer readily promised, for he 
| was anxious to hear about the church, and he 
'had already listened in sorrow to Sir Henry’s 
‘account of L ady Clareville. 

H- returned to the hotel at which he and 
‘his mother were staying, and told her what 
he had heard. 

“T could scarcely refuse to accompany you 
|to Clare Hall after Lord Clareville’s kind in- 
vitation,” he said, “and yet it will make me 
very sad to see L ady Clareville fading away 
| before our eyes.” 

“Tt will make us all sad,” she replied, 


| but we need not sorrow as those which have 

“TJ had a letter from Dormer this morn-| 
ing,” said Lord Clareville to Sir Henry ;| 
“his mother has accepted my invitation to| 
stay here for a month till the church and the | 
rectory are finished, and he has offered to take | 


no hope.” 

“No, no, and the change will do you good, 
mother, and I am quite ready to take you ;” but 
as Edward Dormer spoke, some little memory 
of the past, which had no reference to 
Caroline Trevor, reminded him of that even- 
ing at Shooter’s Hill and Edith Raymond. 

The dinner party at Sir Henry Trevor's 
proved a very pleasant one. Edith had 
| written to Lord Clareville comforting, if not 
| hopeful news of Caroline, and the heart of 
her husband allowed hope to regain the as- 
cendancy. Asthe gentlemen sat at dessert 
in the dining-room’ in Park-lane, its open 
windows overlooking the park, the conversa- 
tion turned upon Brookley Church. 

“Have you seen the church lately, 
Clareville ?” asked Sir Henry. 

“T peeped in one day about six weeks 





ago,” he said ; “it was on the occasion of my 
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visit to Trevor Court while you were away, 
Sir Henry, and I drove to Squire Humphries 
and staid to dinner.” 

“And what did you think of it?” 

** Well, it was then in a rare state of con- 
fusion ; pews overturned, scaffolding erected, | 
and pails of whitewash standing i in the way at 
every corner. Brookley Church could never | 
boast of a very attractive interior, excepting | 
for its monuments, but six weeks ago it looked | 
positively hideous.” 

“You will not recognise it when it is 
finished then,” said Sir Henry ; 


amining the pillars and walls it was found} 


that the most beautiful carvings, and brasses 
of olden times, and other proofs of antique | 
architecture, had been hidden by plaster and | 
whitewash.” 

“The Goths !” exclaimed Lord Clareville, 
“that would not suit you, Sir Henry, if I may 
judge by Trevor Court.” 


+” 


_ No, indeed, and I yet had some little | 
difficulty with one of the churchwardens, who | 
architecture in a| 


looked upon beautiful 
church as a relic of popery, However, | 
wrote to our young rector there,” he added, 
nodding at Edward Dormer, “and he quite 
agreed with me that these reminiscences of 
the past should be restored, so that when you 


visit the church again you will not find it like } 


a barn, I can assure you.” 

‘What other alterations have you made ?” 
asked Lord Clareville. 

“ Well, the boxes of old are replaced by 
low open pews, and the pulpit and reading 
desk are not now one above the other, hiding 
the communion table, and the new organ is 

also to be placed near the chancel.” 

“ Do you approve of all this, Mr. Dormer?” 
asked his lordship. 

“Idread any approach to Ritualism and 
Popery,” he replied ; “ but I think there are 
certain changes sometimes necessary in our 
churches, which can be made without endan- | 
gering our firm Protestant principles. The 
desecrations of public and sacred buildings 
which occurred in the time of the Common- 
wealth were the effects of fanaticism and | 
bis gotry.” 
Those old Puritans did a great deal of 
good in their way,” said Lord Clareville, ‘but 
they went to extremes, as some Ritualists are 
doing now; yet I cannot understand how 
these monstrous disfigurements should have 
existed so long in many of our churches.” 

4 Prejudice, my dear Clareville,” said Sir 
Henry, “and fanaticism; ever since the 
High Church movement fears have arisen in 
many hearts lest the improvements in our 


“for in ex-| 
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| singing, our services and our architecture, 
| should lead to Popery.” 

“T am glad some of our clergy have had 
| furmness and good sense enough to adopt 
| these improvements in spite of prejudice,” he 
replied. 
| “Yes,” said Sir Henry, “ we rejoice so 
long as they have also firmness of principle to 
stop short of those absurd ritualistic prac- 
tices which are leading some to Rome and 
| driving others to dissent. _1 trust our friend, 
| Mr. Dormer is one of these high-principled 
men.”’ 

“T hope so, indeed, Sir Henry,” said the 
gentleman alluded to; “we live in critical 
times, when the latitude or liberty of con- 
pomnees allowed to every man on religious 
subjects is as dangerous to true religion as the 
stern exclusiveness of Rome.” 

“You are quite right, rector,” said Sir 
| Henry, pleased, as he always felt, at being 
able to give the young clergyman his title— 
‘at all events, I feel a confidence that we 
shall have our church enlarged and beautified 
without any fear of Ritualism creeping in while 
our present rector lives, and now, if you 
please, we will join the ladies.” 

The following day Edward Dormer and 
his mother were to have started for Clare 
Hall, but they preferred remaining at Brookley 
Rectory for one or two days, to ascertain 
| how matters were going on, before starting on 
their journey to Cheshire. 

On the afternoon of the day on which they 
were expected, Edith sat near Lady Clareville 
| at work as usual; she had walked by her 
| cousin’s chair during the morning while she 
| was drawn through the park-like grounds of 
|Clare Hall. The air appeared to have pro- 
duced drowsiness in Caroline, and for a time 
neither spoke. Presently Caroline opened 
her eyes and said, “ When did Mrs. Dormer’s 
letter say we were to expect them, Edith?” 

‘ About five,” she replied ; “ they will be 
here very soon—it is past four.” 

Edith worked on without a word till 
| Caroline spoke again. “ Edith, why are you 
so distant in your manner to Edward 
| Dormer ?” 

Edith started, and her face became crim- 
son. Singular to tell, her thoughts had been 
engaged on the same subject, and on the fact 
that for a few days she should have to meet 
Edward Dormer daily, which she had not 
done since the Christmas which brought so 
much sorrow to Caroline. 

‘‘T don’t wish to be distant to Mr. Dormer,” 
she said, “ not more so than a lady should be 
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to a gentleman.” 
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“ And yet you used to call him Edward. 
Oh, Edie, I must speak ; I believe now that 
you have always loved him, and you drew 
back and hid your love because he was fond 
of me.” 

Edith bent her head over her work but she 
did not reply, and Caroline went on. 

“ Are you too proud ? yet no, that is not 
your character, Edith. Oh, dearest Edie, I’m 


its fading bloom, Caroline raised her head, 
and kissing her affectionately, said, ‘“‘ My 
dear second mother” with such truthful ear- 
nestness, that it required Mrs. Dormer’s 
strongest efforts of self-control to restrain her 
tears. , 

To Lord Clareville, however, Caroline’s 
pleasure at the sight of Mrs. Dormer, and the 
excitement of a secret which was to be con- 






















fided to her only, made her appear in far 
better health than when he had left her a week 
before, and his loving words to her were full of 
hope. She could not bear to undeceive him, 
and after dinner, when Mrs. Dormer and 
Edith sat with her in the drawing-room, and 
she saw the two gentlemen pass out of the 
dining-room together to take a stroll round 


sure he has only wanted a little encourage- 
ment from you all this time.” 

“ T have seen but little of him till lately,” 
she replied; “and, dear Caroline, I knew he 
had loved another.” 

“But now, Edie, now, he does not. Do 
you know, Edith, I sometimes feel inclined 
to ask Mr. Dormer what makes him so blind 
to allthe charming qualities of my cousin, | the park in the cool summer evening, she felt 
who would make such an excellent clergy- | a sensation of happiness which seemed to 
man’s wife.” | give her new life. Arthur had never dreamed 

Edith rose involuntarily at Caroline’s first | of the love which once existed in the heart of 
words, but she feared to excite the invalid by | the young clergyman for his wife, and Caro- 
interrupting her till she had finished; then | line felt that the secret was Azs, not hers, she 
she said, earnestly, while the tears stood in| could not boast of a conquest so meanly and 
her eyes, ‘‘ Dear Caroline, let me entreat you | thoughtlessly won, even to her husband. 
not to hint at such a thing to Mr. Dormer ; | 








pray, pray, do not!” | 
_ - Well, dear Edith, I promise,” said Caro- | CHAPTER LII,—-A DYING REQUEST. 
line, “excepting”—and she paused, she| 
would not mention that exception, yet Edith| Epwarp Dormer returned to Allington, and 
sat down and continued her work in silence. | took up his abode in the lodgings of the 
The self-sacrifice was complete now. He)! curate, whose work he had undertaken, leaving 
could marry any woman in his present posi-| his mother at Clare Hall. He was able now 
tion, he was a rector, with a large rectory! to superintend the alterations and improve- 
and grounds, a restored and beautified church, | ments of the rectory, and to watch the progress 
and an income of £500 a year. | of the church, which was advertised to be re- 
But womanly dignity and reserve forbade | opened on the first of July, with sermons from 
in Edith any attempt to win a forsaken heart, | the Bishop and Dr. Helstone. 
she respected and honoured constancy, and| Yet in the midst of his interest in these 
it seemed like sacrilege to try to cast out the | proceedings, his memory would recall the few 
memory of a lost affection. ‘days passed at Clare Hall with pain and 
And so it was, that while Edward Dormer | pleasure. 
had lately been drawn towards the woman he| ain for those who were so soon to lose 
so honoured and respected, yet her reserve, | the cherished daughter and wife, and this pain 
and his perfect ignorance of her love for him, | was truly unselfish. Knowing from his past 
kept apart these two young people who were | love for her what he should have felt under 
so suitable to each other. | such circumstances, he could truly sympathize 
A few quiet minutes passed, and then was! with Lord Clareville in this expected loss. 
heard the sound of wheels and Sultan’s bark,/ But his p/easure was a wonder to himself, 
as he welcomed the arrivals, Lord Clareville,| when he again met Edith after having seen 
Mrs. Dormer, and her son. 
But Edward Dormer was not prepared for | if he had just awakened froma dream. Now 
the change in Lady Clareville. He felt) that the conquest was complete, and the love 
pained when he saw her, and trembled as he| in his heart changed to admiration and re- 
took the wasted hand she held out to him| spect for Lady Clareville as a wife, he saw 











with a sweet smile, saying — “How kind 
of you to bring Mrs. Dormer, and spare 
her to me so long,” and then, as the gentle 
lady bent over the face, so lovely in 





Edith as she had appeared to him before her 
cousin dazzled his eyes and blinded him to 
her superior qualities. 

’ And yet, even this pleasure was mixed with 











| her but seldom for nearly two years, it was as | 
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pain. Edith was as kind and friendly with 
him as ever, perhaps more so, for she remem- 
bered Lady Clareville’s reproach; but to 
Edward’s mind came the very natural fear 
that knowing, as she did, his love for Caro- 
line, she would refuse his offered love to her 
now as an insult. 

With deep shame he remembered how he 
had once fancied she liked. him, and had even 
been tempted to speak of his love, and after- 
wards had neglected her for another. How 





could he expect Edith to love him now?) 
No, he would not dare to hope for such a re: | 
sult. Edward Dormer thinking thus might | g 
well return to the lonely lodgings of the | 


close’ August afternoon, lay Caroline, the 
dearly loved wife, daughter, and ‘friend. 

The sun, still, bright was’ approaching the 
west, towards which the windows opened. 
Although shrouded with venetian’ blinds, 
they were open, to admit as much’ air as 
possible. Death was coming to the young 
wife in its gentlest form. Her’ breathing, 
though oppressed, was quiet, and she ap- 
peared like a child sinking to sleep in its 
mother’s arms. 

Yet the mental powers and the Christian’s 
hope were as stars on the sky at twilight; they 

grew brighter and more radiant. as the 
shadows of death’s night deepens. Mrs. 


curate, making firm resolutions to remain| Dormer and Edith, who had watched ‘alter- 


single for the term of his natural life. 

And so nearly two months passed, during | 
which the rectory and the church were 
finished ; and on the curate’s return he: had | 
taken up his position as master of the rectory | 
at Brookley. 

The restored church excited universal ad- | 
miration and satisfaction, On the re-open- 
ing a new set of bells rung out a merry peal | 
to “welcome the bishop. 

Edward Dormer was longing for his: mo-| 
ther’s return, but Caroline, now nearing. the | 
last hour, could not bear to part with her, and | 
Lord Clareville felt more at ease, frour the | 


knowledge of her presence at Clare Hall. 
During the Parliamentary Session, which re- | 
quired his frequent absence for a day or two | 


at atime, August arrived, and he had decided | 


| down fora few hours, 


| him.” 


nately with the nurse during the previous 
night, observed towards morning a great 
change in the dear invalid, and after’ his 
early visit Dr. Henderson. himself sent tele- 
grams for her husband and father, After 
the physician left, Edith was induced to lie 
within call, at Mrs. 
Dormer’s and Caroline’s anxious request; 
the nurse: had fallen asleep in a chair in the 
| anteroom, and Mrs. Dormer watched by the 
bedside. Presently Caroline whispered, 
** Did you write to your son, Mrs. Dormer ?” 

“Yes, my dear, and Dr. Henderson in 
his telegram also asked Sir Henry to bring 
Yet even Mrs: Dormer wondered at 
Caroline’s wish to see her son. 

The hours of that'sad day passed slowly ; 
the servants in the house moved about 


toreturn to Clare Hall immediately after the | silently ; the children were kept out of hear- 
prorogation of Parliament, when a telegram | ing; no sound was allowed to disturb the 
recalled him and Sir Henry ‘irevor from | peaceful passage of the loved one through 


London in haste. Lady Clareville had been 
taken suddenly worse. 

On the previous morning Edward Dormer | 
had received a letter from his mother, 
which she spoke of Lady Clareville’s wish to 
see him once more before she died, and 
urging him to come at once, Sir Henry 
Trevor's telegram also contained the words, 
‘Bring Mr. Dormer with you.” The three 
gentlemen, therefore, met at the station in 
great anxiety and fear. 


Never had Edward Dormer felt less at ease | 


in the presence of Caroline’s husband, this 
strange summons to her dying bed had _puz- 
zled him, he had no idea of her real motive. 


Lord Clareville, who honoured and trusted | 


the young clergyman equally with Sir Henry 
Trevor, quite understood that Caroline was 
more likely to speak with freedom on reli- | 
gious subjects to a friend than a stranger, and | 
in their sorrow were glad of his presence. 


In one of the rooms of Clare Hall, on that | 


Vi 


in | 


| the valley. 

| Every half-hour: a teaspoonful of some 
| light food containing a stimulant was placed 
to her lips, which she swallowed with an 
effort—a desire to live for a few hours longer 
was evident and natural. 

“When can they be here ? ” she asked once 
in a quiet voice. She seemed to be hus- 
banding her strength for a purpose. 

‘Not before three, at the earliest,” was 
‘the reply ; “but darling, donot fear, if it is 
God's will He will keep yow here till they 
come. Are you happy?” 

“Yes, oh yes,” she replied, closing her 
eyes. 

After this she remained quiet, and appa- 
rently dozing, for some hours; once she 
raised her eyelids, and seeing Edith leaning 
over her anxiously, she said, “I am not 
worse, dearest, only keeping myself quiet for 
| by-and-bye.” 

And so the afternoon passed. 
3.N 


| 


| 


At about 
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half-past five the sound of carriage wheels{ placed in Mrs. Dormer’s hands for you. 
and the rapid trot of horses were heard indis-|Can you not guess the contents of that ; 
tinctly in Caroline’s distant room. letter, and will you not promise to be in- , 

But her sensitive ear had caught'the sound. | fluenced by my wishes?” : 
“That is Dr. Henderson’s carriage,” she} She lifted her pale hand with difficulty, P 
said, again closing her eyes; but Mrs.|and Edward Dormer taking it, said in a i 
Dormer knew that the doctor had so timed | choking voice, “ Lady Clareville,'I promise.” 
his afternoon visit that he might call at the |She still held his hand convulsively, as it f 
station and bring the gentlemen home, and | rested on the bed, and looking lovingly at 
she left the room quickly to receive them. | Edith, she said, “* Your hand, too, dearest.” d 

“ Are we in time ?” asked Lord Clareville,| Pale and trembling, for her wishes were I 
breathlessly, seizing Mrs. Dormer’s hand in |evident now, Edith placed her hand in . 
both his. Edward Dormer’s. His pale face flushed € 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘she is evidently |as she did so, and feeling that this was no “ 
making efforts to keep up her strength till | time for delay, he said, “ Lady Clareville, I 7 
you arrive.” will be guided by the contents of your letter.” t 

Dr. Henderson interrupted them. “I| “ Thank God,” she said, “now my Y 
must prescribe first,” he said; “these gen-| work on earth is done: I shall die happy. Se 
tlemen are too pale and excited to see my | Call them in,” she added, faintly. In afew : 
patient yet. Mrs. Dormer, make them take moments husband, father, children, friends, pe 
some refreshment while I ascertain if Lady | stood in sorrow around the dying bed. bi 
Clairville is able to receive them. Youcan} ‘The children were brought, and as little fo 
just take a glass of wine, and follow me, | Lady Edith was lifted to receive the mother’s m 
Clareville.” kiss by her father, the mother said, “‘ Arthur, 

Dr. Henderson hastened to the dying}I leave her andthe boy to God and to you.” = 
chamber. Caroline opened her eyes as he} The baby’s soft face was laid for one re 
approached, and laid his finger on her pulse. | moment near those dying lips, his large dark ™ 
She looked at him with a keen intelligence | eyes, so like his grandfather’s, opened wide, ie 
that startled him. and the under lip pouted and quivered, as | . 

“ They are come,” she said ; “bring them | if for tears, and his nurse hastily removed | do 
here now—quickly, I can see them.” |him from the room. For a minute or two 

“ Fetch Lord Clareville, he is in the ante- | after this Caroline lay with closed eyes, then re 
room, will you, Miss Raymond,” said the|she suddenly opened them, and_ spoke. IN 
doctor ; “and send for Sir Henry and Mr. i” Arthur raise me a little,” she said. He | or 
Dormer.” | gently placed his arm under the pillow which Do 

In a few moments husband and wife, so | supported the frail but still beautiful casket, had 
soon to be parted, were together. We who|so soon to be abandoned, and raised it till | and 
know the true and lasting attachment of|the head rested on his shoulders. ‘“ Are We 
Arthur to the once bright Caroline seen on happy, darling?” he asked, with trem- 
can understand his loving words and his} bling lips. - 
suppressed grief at this moment; but he} “Yes, quite—quite happy. Oh, what a this 
stood back to allow the father to take a/beautifu] sunset,” she added, faintly ; “‘ raise line 
last farewell of his only daughter. the blind, nurse.” — 

She then held out her hand to Edward| She was quickly obeyed, and then the a 
Dormer, and smiling faintly as he approached | golden light and the reddened reflection aa 
the bed, said gently, but with renewed|of the painted sky shone into the room, ie 
strength, “ Papa, Arthur, will you leave me /lighting up the face of the dying with | ‘hae 
a few moments with Edith and Mr. Dormer} radiance. They rested like a crown on the oad 
—just a few moments.” golden hair which lay scattered over the al 

They turned to leave the room at once. | pillow and on her husband’s shoulder ; they | ahh 
Edward Dormer flushed deeply, and then | glittered in the ornaments of the costly iron a 
became deadly pale, as she motioned him | bedstead, and sparkled among the shadows pee 
to come nearer. (of the rich furniture. tan 

‘‘Mr. Dormer,” she said, “I have sent} The light of the setting sun also fell on the pees 
for you to ask you to forgive me.” He was | pale, anxious faces of the watchers, who knew thou 
about to speak, but she feebly raised her} that the last moment was at hand. I: rested 
hand. “I want you to prove you have|on the white head of Sir Henry Trevor, which 
forgiven my thoughtlessness and vanity by | was already ‘‘a crown of glory to him,” be- 
telling me that you will read a letter I have! cause it was “ found in the way of righteous 
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ness.” He stood holding his daughter’s 
hand, and watching her with an expression 
of controlled pain. 

The sunset was at its brightest when the 
dying wife and daughter spoke. “The earthly 
light is fading,” she said. 

Dr. Henderson advanced and placed his 
finger on the pulse. 

“Good-bye, papa; good-bye, Arthur 
darling, Edie, Mrs. Dormer, Mr. Dormer. 
It’s getting dark, dearest husband,” she con- 
tinued raising her eyes to his face, “I can’t 
see you, but I see a far more exceeding 
and——” The voice failed, and the sun of 
“that young life had set while it was yet day,” 
to rise again to that eternal weight of glory 
of which she thought in her last moments. 
Sad, and at last convinced that all was really 
over, Arthur gently placed the beloved head 
on the pillow, and left the room to seek com- 
fort where he now knew it could alone be 
found. 

On the sad grief we will not intrude. Few 
on earth have so escaped sorrow and bereave- 
ment not to understand what such grief must 
be, more especially as Caroline, though not 
a perfect character, had lately shown in her 
life, and now in her death, what religion can 
do when it is of the heart. 


CHAPTER LIII.—BRIGHTER DAYS AT LAST. 


In the library at Brookley Rectory, a day 


or two after the funeral, sat Edward 
Dormer, reading the letter which Caroline 
had placed in his mother’s hands for him, 
and to which she referred on her dying bed. 
We will lay it before our readers. 


“ Clare Hall, July 5th, 1867. 

“ My dear Mr. Dormer,—When you read 
this the once vain, trifling, thoughtless Caro- 
line Trevor wili,be in her grave. I know 
you have long ago forgiven me, and forgotten 
the silly girl who tried to attract your notice, 
but there is one whom you knew, and I be- 
lieve loved before you met me, and I, by my 
thoughtlessness, led you to forget her, and 
made you blind to those beautiful qualities 
she possesses, and which make her so suit- 
able for a clergyman’s wife. 

“IT know all now, I know how she con- 
quered her rising love for you at Shooter's 
Hill, because she was poor, and afterwards 
concealed it, and sacrificed herself, from the 
thought that my fortune would be an advan- 
tage for you if you could love me. By my 
folly I encouraged this idea, and at last ex 
posed you to insult from poor Mrs. Tremer- 
ton. But I need not refer to the unhappy 


past; your high and noble principles have 
long ago enabled you to conquer your mis- 
taken fancy forme. And I can understand 
how the same high principle makes you 
shrink from offering to another what you 
fancy are the embers of a lost affection. It 
is not so. I know how in your heart you 
appreciate Edith’s bright and loveable cha- 
racter, and that she has loved you through 
all, while dreading by the slightest sign to 
make it known to you. 

“ T know also that a love founded on the 
deep esteem and respect which you have 
always had for Edith, will be far more lasting 
and true than the foolish fancy which my 
folly created. You have a home to offer her 
now, and she need not dread, as she once 
did, dragging you down to poverty. You 
see the once thoughtless Caroline can write 
gravely now. If we look at the pleasures of 
this life in the light from above how fleeting 
and vain they appear; and now that I am 
approaching, as I trust, nearer to that light, 
thoughtlessness, vanity, and pride vanish like 
the mist which is scattered by the rising sun. 

“T have no wish to live now but for my 
husband and children, and I can leave them 
safely to His care. 

“Farewell, dear friend. If it is allowed to 
the spirits of departed friends to watch over 
|those they loved on earth, I shall hope at 
| last to see my dear Edith married to the man 
| of her early choice. 

‘“‘ May we all meet in heaven is the prayer 
of your true friend, 

“ CAROLINE CLAREVILLE.” 





Such was the letter and such were the 
earnest efforts which Caroline made to atone 
for and repair her fault, and because she felt 
how cruelly she had acted to Edith in coming 
between her and the object of her early 
girlish attachment. She had not, however, 
discovered Edith’s secret until her own love for 
Lord Clareville taught her what true affection 
is. Then she tried by every means in her 
power to bring them into each other’s society, 
but until the last few months circumstances 
had separated them more than ever. With a 
quick perception she soon discovered the 
feelings of Edward Dormer respecting her 
cousin, and in the last few months of her life 
decided upon and carried out the plan we 
have seen. How it succeeded remains to be 
proved. 

It is scarcely possible to describe Edward 
Dormer’s feelings after reading this letter. 
The thought that Edith had so loved him in 
those old days caused a deep pang of re- 
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morse, and if it were true could she love him | 
now after his base conduct ? 

His face flushed as his conscience judged | 
such: actions as not only disgraceful to a| 
clergyman, but to a man of honour. | 

Suppose he should offer her his love now, | 
as Caroline had suggested, would she believe | 
in it? 

An hour after his mother found him resting 
his: head on his arms on the table, his usual | 
attitude when desponding or in grief. 

“My son!” she said, and there was a 
meaning in the tone. Edward rose with a 
look of shame. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I am not mourning 
for the wife of another—that love has been | 
subdued long ago. I am grieving over what 
I have lost through my folly. Read this,” 
and he offered her Caroline’s letter ; then he | 
walked to the window and looked out while 
she read it. 

“ Edward, I knew all this long ago,” 
said. 

“Then it is true, and I have learnt it only | 
in time to know that it is too late to be 
remedied, although I have an income and a 
home. 

“Why do you say it is too late?” she 
asked. 

“ Because lately I have thought a great 
deal of Edith, but she is distant to me; and 
can I wonder at it!—she knew all about 
Caroline, of course. And what love can I 
offer compared with hers if she loves me still, 
but that is impossible.” 

“My son,” said Mrs. Dormer, “ if Edith 
once loved you she will never lose that affec- 
tion, but be ready to forgive and forget. She 
is not in her character like——” 

‘* Not like I am, you were going to say, | 
mother, unstable and wavering; then how 
can I hope for Edith ? 

“Try her, Edward, she is coming with 
Lady Fane to stay at Trevor Court ; make 
her heart your lost resting-place. There is 
no woman whom I should love as a daughter- | 
in-law so fondly as Edith Raymond.” 

About a fortnight after this conversation Sir 
Henry Trevor walked to the rectory, and was 
quickly admitted. Janet, now head manager | 
of a housemaid and page, saw him coming, | 
and ran to open the door herself. 

Sir Henry has aged greatly during the last} 
twelve months, but he is still erect, and the | 
soft complexion has not lost its refined ap- | 
pearance. | 
Mother and son received him wishout sad- | 
ness; they wanted him to look above the | 
gtave to that happiness to which Caroline | 


she 





had attained. Who can be sad if they think 
of the lost and loved ones thus? They 
talked so cheerfully on various matters, and 
spoke so gladly and hopefully of the children 
who were now at ‘Trevor Court, that. Sir 
Henry felt his spirits comforted. 

“You must come and spend the day with 
us to-morrow, Mrs. Dormer,” he said, “ and 


'if the rector can get away from his duties to 


dinner or lunch, or both, I shall be glad to 
| see himvalso. Clareville wants cheering and 
rousing terribly. Is the new curate come, 
Mr. Dormer ?” 

“ Yes, he arrived last week. 
cottage immensely.” 

“¢ They,’ what has he his mother with him 
also?” 

“ No,” replied Edward, with a smile, “he 
has a wife and two children.” 

“ And I think.it is time our rector followed 
his example,” said Sir Henry, as he shook 
hands. ‘*Good-bye, Mrs. Dormer; I shall 
expect you both to-morrow.” 

Soon the next day, one to be so. memor- 
able in Edward Dormer's. history, he and his 
mother paid a visit to. Trevor: Court. 

The meeting with Lord Clareville for the 
first time since the sad day of the funeral, 
was at first rather painful, while every inci- 
dent of those last dying hours was vividly re- 
called to the memory of each. 

When Edith, in her deep mourning, stood 
before Edward Dormer, and faltered out a 
welcome, the thought that perhaps Caroline 
and his mother were right caused him to flush 
and turn pale as he shook hands; while she, 
conscious that he had read Caroline’s letter, 
and knew her secret, could not command her 


They like the 


| usual self-possession. 


The bright September day was like summer 
in its warmth, and after luncheon, at which 


every one tried to be cheerful for Lord Clare- 
| ville’s sake, Sir Henry proposed a stroll 


through the grounds. 
** They are looking lovely in their autumn 
beauty,” said Sir Henry, “and I should like 


|to show you a few of my improvements, Lady 


Fane.” 

Hats and shawls were soon brought, and 
the whole party passej out through the dining- 
room windows on to the terrace. 

At first Edith joined Mrs. Dormer and Lord 
Clareville, but by degrees the parties paired 
off, and, whether purposely on the part of the 
others we will not attempt to decide, at all 
events Edith and Edward Dormer found 
themselves alone at last. 

Which was the most agitated at this dis- 
covery it is difficult to say. Edith’s knees 
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trembled under her as she walked. But to| faltering lips, “I do not despise you, Edward ; 
Edward had come the memory of the past,| I cannot if I would.” 

and by a natural train of thought he was} “ Then is Lady Clareville’s letter true?” he 
carried back to the evening when she had | cried, eagerly; “has your affection for- me 
sung “ Kathleen Mavourneen” to him in the} been strong enough to remain unshaken by 
































little parlour, and the flush rose to his brow 


as he remembered his half-uttered sentence, | 


and how he had intended to finish it. If she 
loved him at all then she must have known 
intuitively what he was going to say ; perhaps 
even his manner had expressed more than he 
supposed. How basely he had acted, how 
could he expect her to forgive him ? 

Then with a sudden revulsion of feeling he 
remembered Caroline’s letter and his mother’s 
words, and he determined to try and prove 
their truth ; yet his voice faltered as he said, 
“ Edith, may I talk to you of the past ?”’ She 
could not reply, and ‘he went on, walking 
more rapidly as his words excited him, while 
Edith trembled so she could scarcely keep up 
with him. 

‘When your dear cousin on her death-bed 
placed your hand in mine, Edith, and made 
me understand that she wished me to ask 
you to be my wife, I determined to fulfil the 
promise I then made, but I had not read her 
lett. After reading it how can I dare to 
ask such a question of you ?” 

Edith, with surprise in her face, turned 
and looked at him. 

He caught the look, and, seizing her hand, 
stood still, and said, in impassioned tones, 
“ Edith, is it possible? Can-you have loved 
me ever since that evening long ago at Lawn 
Cottage ?” 

That evening! Did Ae, then, remember it ? 

Her heart gave a bound of joy, but a rising 
in her throat prevented her from replying. 

“ You don’t speak, Edith, you despise me, 
but not more than I despise myself, and I 
know you can never forgive the past; I feel 
it is impossible. And yet oh! Edith, I know 
now how different was the love then dawning 
in my heart for you to the glitter and glare 
which Caroline Trevor, as she ‘Aen was, shed 
across my path. When she became the wife 
of.another, my regret for her loss was for 
a time embittered by the consciousness that 
by my conduct I had Jost you also. I 
have thought of your cousin since her 


whole character became improved and beau- | 


tified by religion with very different feelings, 
and my heart has often turned to you only to 
be more convinced of what I had lost, and in 


| my cruel neglect and folly ?” 
She raised her eyes, now streaming with 
| tears, and said, ** Yes, Edward, always.” 

They had wandered far out of sight of the 
house while talking, but Edward scarcely 
thought of this fact when he turned and 
clasped her to his heart. 

“ Oh, Edith!” he exclaimed, as he kissed 
off the tears, ‘‘to think that I should have 
slighted such love as yours for a foolish 
fancy.” Then he placed her arm on his, for 
,she still trembled with emotion, and they 
wandered on through the avenue talking of 
the past, and unconscious of time. All was 
changed now ; fear had given place to perfect 
love, and Edward continued to deprecate his 
own conduct that he might hear the gentle 
voice reiterate love and forgiveness. 

Presently Edith looked at her watch ; 
hours had passed since they separated after 
lunch. “Oh, let us return,” she said, with 
the delicate feelings of a woman who shrinks 
from exposing the sweet hopes of her heart 
to remark or ridicfle. 

On reaching the house she escaped to her 
room unseen, but she need not have feared 
joke or banter from those friends at Trevor 
Court, who respected her feelings, anc re- 
joiced at the more than possible result of her 
absence with the young rector. 

In the evening, when Mrs. Dormer and 
her son were driving home in Sir Henry’s 
brougham, Edward opened his heart to his 
mother. 

“ Mother,” he said, ‘ I have to-day found 
| out that my life hitherto has been a mistake.” 

‘No, my son, not so; your character re- 
| quired ballast, and your indecision and want 
of firmness led you to overlook the weighty 
ard the valuable for the trivial and unreal. 
‘ Unstable as water thou shalt not excel,’ are 
the words of the great Book, and even now 
| you would have failed to succeed but for the 
| unwavering character of Edith.” 
| “J know it, mother, I knowit ; thank God 
‘that there are such women in the world as 
<dith Raymond.” 


| CHAPTER LIV.—SAFE IN THE HAVEN. 


utter hopelessness, for I know my whole con-| NEARLY twelve months have passed since 


duct must make you despise me.” 


| the sad day which deprived the loving friends 


Edith felt she must speak now ; she sub-} of Lady Clareville of one so truly loved, and 
dued her trembling heart, and said softly, with | we turn to brighter scenes. 
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A bridal party are standing before the altar 
of Brookley Church. _ The inhabitants of the 
village seemed to have turned out en masse to 
witness the marriage of their dear young 
rector, for the church and churchyard are 
both equally crowded. 

For a country village the wedding party 


an evident stranger; “that’s our clergyman 
and his bride, and good people they be ; and 
there’s lords and ladies at the wedding. Oh, 
I can tell you they’re both honoured and 
respected here ; and that’s the bride’s uncle, 
Sir Henry Trevor, who lives at that beautiful 
place up there, and you never saw such a 


has a distinguished appearance, and most of | breakfast as there is.” 


the witnesses have distinguished names also. 
Within the communion-rails stands Dr. Hel- 
stone, his modulated voice and fine noble 
face attracting all eyes, as he utters the 
words of this beautiful service. 


And so the gossips talked, and carriage 
after carriage filled and drove off, while the 
very birds seemed to strain their little throats 





as if to outvie the musical chimes of the new 
| bells, the lark as usual outsinging them all. 




















The bride’s dark hair shines lustrously | As the bridegroom’s carriage drove on, 
through the bridal veil as she kneels by her | Edward was at first too deeply moved to 
husband’s side, but Edward is very pale|speak. His arm was round the woman who 
as the old rector places his hands over those} had loved him through all, and he could 
of the bride and bridegroom, and pronounces | scarcely realize his happiness. 
the words which make them one in the sight} On, on, went Sir Henry’s new and spirited 
of God. | horses through the beautiful park, but as they 

Lord Clareville, with a softened though’ approached the house, which though restored 
painful memory of the time when he thus | and renovated still preserved its picturesque 
knelt, stands near Sir Henry Trevor, whose | appearance, Edward whispered, 
noble presence has lost but little since we; “Oh, Edith, my own love, I have not de- 
last saw him ; in very truth Edith has been| served all this happiness. If I had been 
to him as a daughter. allowed to follow my own weak intentions 

Caroline, not long before her death, had; I——” 
on one occasion said to her father, “ Papa, if} Hush!” she said, placing her gloved 
Edith ever marries Edward Dormer, don’t} hand on his mouth; “ not a word of regret, 
let her go to him empty-handed.” These|not a word against the past; has it not 
words had been quoted in a letter written to; taught us to value the happiness of the 
Edward on the day before his marriage, by | present ?” 

Sir Henry, in which he and Edith were called; Edward caught the hand and held it in his 
upon to agree to sign a marriage settlement | own till the carriage stopped. 

of £10,000, to their great astonishment. | What need to describe a wedding break- 
» Well had Sir Henry fulfilled his daughter’s| fast? This, as in all other cases, wanted not 
request in such a wedding gift. |the element of regret which runs through the 

Mrs. Dormer and Lady Fane, now firm) web of happiness on most occasions, like a 
friends, were also present, and four brides-| sombre thread, dimming its golden brightness 
maids, three of them chosen from the con-|for a time. Perhaps Lord Clareville could 
gregation, and the fourth Edith’s old pupil/ not help thinking of the past, yet he was 
Clara Fane; they have led between them a| comforted when his children appeared, and 
little fairy child of four, whose white dress | proud of the noble baby-boy, now nearly two 











and hat trimmed with blue set off the golden | years old, who was brought in to be petted || ¥ 


curls and fair skin, which remind the whis-| and kissed. 
perers of her who is gone. Not less loved, however, was the little 

But there are none who attract more atten- | sunny-haired girl who climbed to her father’s 
tion than a boy of eleven, in a blue velvet knees while he sat at the table, and clapped 
jacket and knickerbockers, whose dark eyes | her little hands when some speech-maker 
sparkle, and to whom the little girl clings as| was applauded. Her merry laugh dispelled 
if protection could only be found in him. many a sad thought. 

The witnesses to the marriage sign distin-/ But when the carriage came to take the 
guished names, which will be pointed out for} bride and bridegroom away, and the children 
months to come to the curious. The new | saw by the tearful farewells that they were 
bells ring out a musical peal, and as the’ really going to lose Edith, the merry voices 
bridegroom appears with the bride on his ceased. 
arm, a number of little girls in white scatter) Little Edith clung to her dress, exclaiming, 
flowers and June roses in their path. “Take me with you, Edie, oh do, do; you 

“There they come,” says a busy woman to! mustn’t go away ;” while Clara and Bertie, 
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who felt and understood how truly they were 
going to lose their dearest friend, could 
scarcely restrain their tears. 

With a quivering lip Edith kissed the 
loving children. “Edie is coming back 
soon,” she said, as she took the little girl in 
her arms, “and Edith must be good, and not 
make papa unhappy by crying.” 


“Then you are not going away for good ?” | 


said Bertie, as he threw his arms round her 
neck, boy as he was. 

“No, dear boy, of course not ; and I shall 
be close to you and Clara also, now your 
mamma has come to live near us.” 


“ You will lose the train, Mrs. Dormer,” | 


said Lord Clareville, advancing. Edith 
started at the new name ;; then, fondly kissing 
Clara and two or three others once more, 


she hastened to the carriage, where she was | 


quickly joined by her husband. ‘The old 
superstition followed them as they drove off. 

“Here come the shoes,” said 
smiling, as a satin and a velvet slipper fell 
through the window ; ‘‘ what a strange remi- 
niscence of past superstition, and super- 
stitious it is to suppose that good fortune lies 
in an old shoe.” 

“ At all events it is a token of good wishes 
from our friends,” said Edith; “and listen, 
Edward, there are the Allington bells. 
if present happiness is an omen of the future 
we need not fear, and whether happy or 
otherwise our future is in God’s hands.” 

“Of one thing in the future I am sure,” he 
said, drawing her towards him, “ I can never 
lose my darling'’s love, which has stood the 
test so long.” 

* # #* * 

One more scene and we have done. 

On the Jawn at Brookley Rectory one June 
day are seated a lady in the prime of matronly 
beauty, and an elderly gentleman who, not- 
withstanding his sixty-five years, still pre- 
serves the noble bearing and appearance 
which has always distinguished Sir Henry 
Trevor. 

Edith Dormer holds an infant of a few 
months old in her arms, a little one of two 
stands by her side, and a boy about six years 


old is being taught by his sister, two years | 


older, to play at croquet. 

A servant approaches and announces visi- 
tors. Mrs. Edward Dormer bids the girl 
take baby to nurse, and hastens to welcome 
her guests. Presently she returns with a 
lady and gentleman and four young people, 
all of whom we have seen before. 

The lady is one whom we have known 
under another name, yet she is not less dear 


Edward, ! 


Oh, | 


|to the friends who have known her so long 
|now that she is Lady Clareville instead of 
Lady Fane. She leads a little girl by the 
|hand, who starts forward to kiss Edith’s 
| children with the earnest impulsiveness of her 
/mother ; but excepting in the blue eyes and 
| golden hair the likeness to Caroline is lost. 
| There is also a grave, restrained manner 
jabout the child, which recals her paternal 
| grandmother. 

Her brother is indeed a noble boy, who 
/clings to his stepmother as if she had borne 
the name of his mother all his life rather than 
| only for two years. 
For some time after Caroline’s death 
| Lord Clareville had resided abroad with his 
'two children and their nurses, but his active 
mind brought him often to London, and after 
a while he engaged a middle-aged lady as 
governess, who performed her duty well with 
the children. 

But Lord Clareville found his little Edith 
getting too grave and sensitive for her age, 
and he felt the necessity of wise motherly 
| training for his children. Many a high-born 

lady would have readily accepted the posi- 
tion of wife to Lord Clareville and mother to 
his children, but he knew too well what true 
| religion had done for his Caroline to choose 
a second wife who did not possess it. 

And in choosing Lady Fane he had made 
a wise choice, and found a true mother for 
his children. Not only this, but to her own 
children, and to the relatives of his first wife, 
the marriage was in every respect pleasing. 

They had been married about two years, 

and although the present Lady Clareville had 
|a little girl of her own, she had taught 
Caroline’s children to love her with true 
affection. 

Lord Clareville had given up Clare Hall to 
a tenant, and bought an estate not far from 

3rookley, so that the families of the Court, 
ithe Rectory, and the Hall, were often to- 
gether. 

The other two young people present on 
the occasion we describe, have in these few 
years started from childhood to youth. Clara 
Fane, a tall, elegant girl of eighteen, is now 
seated on the lawn playing with Mrs. Edward 
Dormer’s youngest girl ; while her brother, 

|the Eton boy, who has not gone back from 
his wish to be a great and a clever man, is 
/teaching the juveniles the best strokes in 
croquet. All at once he pauses, and, throw- 
ing down his mallet, runs to greet a new 
| arrival. 

| “Gently, gently, my boy,” says Mrs. 
Dormer, now the happy grandmother of so 
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many hittle ones; for the tall boy of sixteen 
throws his arms round her neck, and almost 
carries her off her feet with his impetuous 
greeting. “ Gently, Bertie, gently,” she said, 
“you forget I am not so young as I was ten 
years ago.” 

“Grandmamma,” exclaimed the young Sir 
Robert Fane, who chose to give Mrs. Dormer 
the title which belonged only to Edith’s 
children, “you are not to talk of getting old. 
Come, let me do the polite, and lead you to 
a seat by mamma and Lord Clareville.” And 


then, placing our dear friend’s arm in his, he 
led her across the lawn to join the rest of the 
party, who were equally glad to welcome 
ithe elder Mrs. Dormer, but with a less 
| boisterous display of pleasure. 

And now we will drop the curtain over the 
future of our characters, with the hope that 


our readers who are travelling life’s pathway | 


'may avoid the snares and pitfalls into which 
‘they have fallen, and choose as their only 
guide the “Word” which “ is a lamp to our 
feet and a light to our path.” 


MEMORIALS OF ALEXANDER DALLAS. 


THE Rev. Alexander Dallas, whose memoir 
has recently been brought out by his widow, 
was a remarkable man, both from his private 


history, which was one of no common in- | 


terest, and from his abundant labours in the 
gospel. 

A sketch of the principal events of his life 
may be interesting to those who have not 
been able to peruse the volume of his memoir 
for themselves, though it would be impossible, 
in the short space allotted to us, to do more 
than touch slightly on the many interesting 
and striking incidents with which the volume 
abounds. We have often been told that 
“truth is stranger than fiction;” and cer- 
tainly this is nowhere more emphatically ex- 
emplified than in the book before us. A more 
striking chapter in the “romance of real 
life” can hardly be found than in the whole 


history of the manner in which God prepared | 


and brought to Himself one who was des- 


tined to be an instrument of such uncommon | 


blessing in his Master's vineyard. 


The early part of the work is taken from | 
his own autobiography, written during a time | 


of compulsory inaction from illness towards 


the close of his career, and broken off by his | 
| later, the opportunity of revisiting many of the | 


return to those labours which were never 
again intermitted till the short illness which 
carried him off. 

He was born at Colchester in the year 
1791. His father was a barrister of an 
ancient and honourable Scotch family, and 


slavery, renounced brilliant prospects in the 
West Indies. Out of a family of seven child- 
ren, only three—this son, and two daughters 
—survived early youth. They seem to have 
been brought up in the closest and warmest 


family affection, and with a very high tone of | . 


morality and honourable feeling. ‘They were 


all amiable, attractive, and highly gifted as 
to accomplishments and taste, but of true 
heart religion there was little or none. 

At the early age of fourteen, Alexander 
was placed as a junior clerk in the Commis- 
sariat Office of the Treasury, through the 
good offices of a friend. After working for 
some years in this department, he was given 
the commission of Deputy Assistant Com- 
|missary-General, and in this capacity sent 
out with the detachment of the British troops 
which had been appointed to garrison Cadiz. 
He was thus brought to Spain in the very 
midst of the Peninsular war. 
and fertility of resources, and the readiness 
| with which he mastered the Spanish language, 
|made him an extremely valuable member of 
|the Commissariat force. He was appointed 
successively to several situations of trust, and 
in this manner had the opportunity of taking 
|part in all the principal operations of the 
British army during the remainder of the 
| war. 

The account, given in his own graphic 
language, of his adventures in Spain will 
|repay perusal. One remarkable feature in 
his life was that he had, nearly half a century 


| scenes of this his early experience, in Spain, 








| 
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1 | 


| 
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His quickness | 


| France, and Belgium ; and in several instances | 
| he was permitted to enjoy the privilege, which | 


|his perfect acquaintance with French and 


Spanish afforded him peculiar facilities for | 
had, from his conscientious abhorrence of | doing, of setting the truths of the gospel be- 


| fore some who had been associated with him 
|in these his early days. 

| One ortwo of these instances we may briefly 
| cite, referring our readers to the volume for 
| further particulars. 

In one of his foraging expeditions in the 
ineighbourhood of Madrid he.rode into a 
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apparently deserted. 


caught a glimpse of a woman in the dress of|the salvation of the Lord Jesus, 


a nun, and followed her to the door of a house | 
to which she had fled in an agony of terror. 


town of rather considerable size, to seek for | out the mercy of God in having preserved 
provisions, and to his astonishment found it | her and her husband so long, 
In his search he at last | him to return to the spot, and to tell them of 


and permitted 


He set 
‘the gospel before them simply and briefly, 


taught them the short prayer for the Holy 


With some difficulty he reassured her, and | Spirit he was constantly in the habit of using, 


when she found he was English and not | 
| been permitted to point out to them that true 


perience of the conduct of the French soldiers | way of life of which he had been as ignorant 
who had been quartered in the town had | 


French, she explained that the terrible ex- 


driven all the inhabitants from it at the 
rumour of their expected return. 
nun, and one of her companions, after hav- | 


ing escaped with the other inhabitants of | 


the convent, had had the courage to return | 
'called himself to her recollection, and was 


to fetch a certain relic of a saint which had 
been the glory of their chapel. 


Mr. Dallas consoled the poor creatures as|at some length. 


}and left with deep thankfulness. at having 


as themselves on his former visit. 


On another occasion he had an oppor- 


This poor | tunity of meeting a woman who had afforded 


him shelter and hospitality just after the 
battle of Waterloo, during a visit he paid to 
ithe spot fifty years afterwards. He soon re- 


| enabled to put the truth before her fully and 


seemed to receive 


She 


well as he could, and brought them on their | it with very earnest feeling, and on returning 
way back to their friends “under his escort |to the same place, after visiting the field of 
On bis way he overtook the whole body of) battle, the poor woman met him with a gift 


the townspeople, men, women, and children, | 


lof flowers for himself and his whole party, 


marching towards Madrid with their bez asts | and taking his hand, told him she thanked 


of burden, laden with what goods they were | 


able to save. 
them the comfort of lively sympathy ; and 
heard from them and from the nuns the details 
of unspeakable horrors experienced in the| 
former occupation by the French troops. 


Fifty years afterwards he was again travel- | 


ling in Spain, with the view of assisting and 
consoling the prisoners for the gospel’s sake 
in Granada, Malaga, and elsewhere. On his 
way he had an opportunity of revisiting this 


He spoke to them, and gave | 


} 


| graphy. 


very town, which is one of the stations on the | 


Madrid line. Passing through the well-known 
streets he entered a barber’s shop; and 
making some allusion to his former expe- 
riences, a lad of about sixteen who was present 
said he had heard all about that time from 
“the ancients.” “I should like to see some- 
body who was here fifty years ago, 
Dallas. The boy 
some, and 
store, told the woman who was serving in it 


” said Mr. | 
said he could show him | 
taking him into a provision | 


that they wished to see her father and mother. | 


An aged pair came into the room. 


entered into conversation with them, and 


Mr. Dallas | 


having soon put them at their ease,the woman | 
began to detail the circumstances of the occu- | 


pation of the French in 1812. 
the flight of the whole town, repeated the 
terrible histories which he had heard from the 


She described | 


nuns, and recalled their return to fetch the} 


relic. When Mr. Dallas told her he was the | 
English officer who had passed through them 
on their sad exodus, she was. greatly excited. | 


He then seized the opportunity of pointing | 








and the light from above 


occupation ; 
true comfort, it was the best he could pos- 
sibly have found. 
Temple, and commenced studying for the 
bar ; 
also wrote a good deal on subjects connected 
with the Spanish history. 
romance, called ‘“ Vargas,” 
/and attracted at the time considerable at- 
tention. 


| God he had spoken to her, and promised to 


remember all he had said. 

These are only heads, slightly and hastily 
given, of what is related at length and with 
graphic vividness of style in the autobio 
But to return to the main history of 
his life. After the battle of Waterloo he re- 
tired on half-pay, and soon after married. 
This important step in life was not one pro- 
ductive of happiness ; and the life which had 
been hitherto one of joyous activity and 
brightness, became clouded with distresses 
which his naturally sensitive and affectionate 
heart caused him to feel acutely. 

It was, perhaps, the darkest period in his 
life ; for the earthly sunshine had disappeared, 
was as yet unknown 


to him. On two occasions the agony of his 


mind was such that he actually walked by the 
canal in Regent’s Park with the purpose of 
self-destruction in its waters. 
ciful hand of God kept him back, he knew 
not at the time wherefore. 


But the mer- 


His only resource was constant and active 
and in the absence of the only 


He entered at the Middle 
he read law with great attention, and 


One historical 
was published, 


But the time was come at which he was to 
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awake to those deep realities of which he had 
hitherto been ignorant ; and the immediate 
occasion of that awakening was the an- 
nouncement of the birth of his firstborn son. 
When the news was brought to him, “ There 
seemed to come to my mind,” he says, “ not 
as with a voice, but with a strong impression 
equal to the hearing of a voice uttering the 
words, ‘A soul that can never end,’ and 1 
burst into tears. The thought re- 
mained with me, it possessed me for more 
than a week. ‘A soul that can never end is 
given into my charge,’ was constantly re- 
curring to me. It led me to prayer, not 
merely the formal repetition of ‘ my prayers,’ 
but a feeling such as I did not remember to 
have experienced,—a crying to God for power 
to fulfil the duties of the charge of the soul He 
had given me, and for my own soul.” 

This was the turning-point in Alexander 
Dallas's life. 

Hitherto his extraordinary energy and 
brilliant powers had been given to the ser- 
vice of the world; now they were all con- 
secrated to Him whom he had begun to see 
with the eye of the soul, though as yet but 
dimly. He was alone in his spiritual ex- 
periences ; he had neither friend nor minister 
who could guide him or afford the instruction 
he required; but slowly and gradually his 
mind opened more and more to the truth. 
He read his Bible, though in secret ; and at 
last, feeling dissatisfied with the course he 
was pursuing, he consulted with a kind and 
sensible friend, by whose advice he gave up 
the notion of going to the bar, and went to 
Oxford to prepare for taking orders in the 
Church, 

He entered Worcester College as a gentle- 
man commoner, and went through the usual 
course of studies. His early entrance on 
active life had left his education very im- 
perfect ; but with his characteristic energy 
he set himself to remedy this defect by re- 
doubled efforts; he got a neighbour, whose 
work obliged him to rise early, to call him at 
half-past four every morning. He also took 
lessons of a friend in reading the Greek Tes- 
tament, and felt that this studying of the word 
of God in the original language had a most 
powerful effect on his mind. He attended 
the ministry of the Rev. J. Natt, then Vicar 
of St. Giles, and acknowledged the benefit he 
had derived from his sermons. 

It was at this time that the lively sense of 
his own backwardness in knowledge, combin- 
ing with a strong desire to overcome its dif- 
ficulties, led him to feel the need of help 
beyond his own strength ; and in mastering 





the construction of the New Testament he 
was impelled to call upon God continually 
for the help of the Holy Spirit. And all who 
knew him in later life will remember how 
strongly this habitual reference to the Spirit 
of God pervaded his whole life. Never was 
the Bible opened, or a letter written, without 
a few words of earnest prayer for the Spirit’s 
help; and that short and concise prayer, 
“ O God, for Christ’s sake give me the Holy 
Spirit,” is associated indelibly with his me- 
mory by all who knew him. 

It was about this time that an early friend, 
who had been much associated with him in 
worldly pleasures, fell sick of decline. He 
had for some time been the subject of the 
same blessed change as his old companion ; 
and from his sick bed he wrote an earnest 
and touching letter to him, exhorting him to 
turn with purpose to the Lord, and putting 
the truths of the gospel plainly and forcibly 
before him. This letter, followed by another 
written at his desire by a brother who was 
united with him in the same faith, was greatly 
blessed to Mr. Dallas. 

His academic career was a short one. In 
1821 he was ordained, and commenced his 
ministry as curate of Radley, near Oxford, 
from whence, a year later, he removed to 
Highclere. Here he became intimate with 
his predecessor in the curacy, Mr. Sumner, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester; and this 
was the commencement of a faithful and 
devoted friendship; between the two, which 
united them through life. 

Mr. Dallas threw himself into parish work 
with all the energy and resolution of his 
nature, sanctified now by divine grace. The 
habits of order, precision, and exact organi- 
zation which he had performed in the Com- 
missariat Department of the army, were now 
brought to bear on his new duties. About 
two years after his entrance on the ministry, 
an accidental circumstance led to his attempt- 
ing to preach an unwritten discourse, and 
this habit was continued through life. It 
would hardly be correct to call his sermons 
“extempore,” for they were prepared with 
great care and thought, and the outlines, 
with the principal heads of the discourse and 
Scripture references, generally noted down in 
the blank leaf of a Bible. 

Hisnatural conversational powerand attrac- 
tive and popular manners were now made to 
contribute to the great object of his life—the 
winning souls to Jesus. He had a peculiarly 
happy manner of dealing with individuals 
spiritually ; and in the various fields of labour 
in which he passed the next few years of his 
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life, he was 4 thaprnonesitel 4 to the conversion of 
a large number of persons, in all ranks of 
society and of all ages. 

Almost in every place where he laboured 
he raised up around him a band of faithful 
coadjutors ; and this, of course, rendered 
his work more effective. One young man 
whom he was the means of bringing to Christ, 
and who became one of his best Sunday | 
school teachers, formed so enthusiastic an 
attachment to his pastor, that he entreated 
to be allowed to follow him wherever he} 
might go. Mr. Dallas had him trained as a 
schoolmaster, and through life he continued 
the faithful helper and fellow-labourer of him 
whom he looked on as a spiritual father. 


In 1824 Mr. Dallas had the grief of losing | 


his father ; but this grief was tempered with 
comfort. 
to this beloved parent during his last illness, 
which was a very lingering one, and had the 
happiness of seeing him brought as a little 
child to the feet of Jesus. 

The widow and her daughters settled at 
Havre, then already beginning to be a favour- 
ite resort for English residents abroad. 
Dallas paid frequent visits to his family here. 
He spoke faithfully and earnestly to his sisters 
and a family of friends with whorn they were 
very intimate. At first they were all inclined 
to look on him as a fanatic ; 


little prayer for the Holy Spirit. The next 
time they met, the girls were led to ask him 
further questions, and thus their hearts were 
prepared to receive the truths which he was 
rejoiced to lay more fully before them. 

On the Sunday following this conversation 
Mr. Dallas preached for the resident chap- 
lain. The sermon was made, by God’s grace, 
the means of the conversion of his two sis- 
ters and their young friends. Both sisters 
have gone to the “better place,” where he 
has now followed them ; and one of the com- 
panions converted to God on that day is now 
a faithful and devoted worker for Him in the 
west of Ireland. 

On Mr. D’s. second visit to Havre he found 
the regular English Church closed against 
him, but he hired a reading-room and there 
preached. “I think,” writes the lady alluded 
to, “he never preached a sermon in that 
room that souls were not converted.” 

The little band of friends thus brought to 
God by his agency at Havre were active in 
their labours among the poor around them. 
They began to read in the cottages of the 
people, and found them willing to receive in- 
struction. 
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advantage of this circumstance to commence 
an active distribution of short portions of 
Scripture and tracts, and began to hold cot- 
tage readings and lectures. His perfect 
familiarity with French enabled him to min- 
ister in that language with ease; and the 





He had been permitted to minister | 


Mr. | 


but he induced | 
them to promise, at his entreaty, to use the | 


On Mr. Dallas’s next visit he took | 


result of several visits, followed up by the 
| labours of his sisters and friends in his 
absence, was the coming out from Rome of 
|a considerable body of people in a village in 
|the neighbourhood of Havre, and through 
Mr. Dallas’s efforts a French pastor was lo- 
| cated there, who continued to carry on the 
|work well and faithfully. 

During these visits he had the happiness 
(of seeing his beloved mother through his 
| ministrations brought to be a partaker of his 
| faith and hope. She died in 1832, in perfect 

peace, resting on her Saviour alone. 

In 1828 he was appointed to the living of 
| Wonston, in Hampshire, where he laboured 
and lived till within a short time of his death. 
| His work here was no less blessed than it had 
been elsewhere. His activity and energy 
seemed to know no bounds. Henow began 
to draw up text papers with questions, for his 
parishioners, and finding that the labour of 
copying took up too much time, he procured 
a small printing-press, and spent great part 
of every night in acquiring the use of it, 
jointly with his excellent schoolmaster. This 
press not only issued spiritual instruction to 
the whole parish for twenty-five years, but 
was also the means of widely diffusing Scrip- 
tural studies throughout the country. It was 
afterwards transferred to an industrial school 
at Southampton. 

Every Saturday evening a prayer meeting 
was held, for a blessing on the coming Sun- 
day service, and these meetings were felt to 
be a means of giving life and power to the 
Sunday ministrations. 

The formation of unions for prayer was 
also one of his favourite objects. They are 
now familiar to every Christian circle, but 
they were then, comparatively, novelties. He 
succeeded in this way in forming a band of 


| Christian friends and fellow-workers in all 


parts of the country, systematically remem- 
bering him and each other at the throne of 
grace; and they formed a phalanx which 
stood him in good stead both to strengthen 
him for work and to sustain him under trials 
of no ordinary kind. 

On these trials it would be inexpedient 
to do more than touch lightly. As already 
mentioned, several causes, domestic and 
other, conspired to make his private life one 
of peculiar distress. and suffering for some 
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years. It is not the first time that ‘the 
abundance of revelations ” has been balanced 
by the “thorn in the flesh.” But these trials 
brought him to closer and more intimate 
communion with God, and thus were made 
instrumental in preparing him for what was 
to be the great work of his life—the pro- 
motion of the spread of the gospel among 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

The way in which he was led to this work 
was ore which showed in a remarkable man- 
ner the insensible leadings of God’s provi- | 
dence. 

Indefatigable as he was in his parish work, | 
he found time to labour actively as. a deputa- | 
tion for missionary societies, especially for the | 
Church Missionary, and the Society for Pro- | 
moting Christianity among the Jews. This! 
last was one peculiarly dear to him, all his'| 
sympathies being strongly awakened in behalf, 
of the chosen people of God. In the year 
1842 he was strongly urged to go to Ireland | 
and plead the cause of the Jews’ Mission | 
at the April meetings. He at first refused, | 
being already overwhelmed with claims nearer | 
home ; but meeting the friend who had asked | 
him on another occasion, the request was | 
renewed with such urgency that he felt it a 
call he could no longer resist. He attended | 
the clerical meetings which are regularly | 
held during the missionary week in Dublin, | 
where he met and addressed two hundred of | 
the clergy ; and this led to much happy and } 
cordial intercourse with many devoted Chris- | 
tian workers in Ireland. 

The visit was again renewed in 1843, and | 
on this second occasion he had the opportu- | 
nity of seeing much of the practical working 





| of Romanism in Ireland, which his previous 


experience on the Continent had qualified | 
him peculiarly for understanding and observ- | 
ing. 

His return from this second visit was | 


“ Then, sir,” said the stranger, “ you must 
have seen:a good deal of the Roman Catholic 
religion, for they are chiefly: Roman Catholics 
in Ireland, I believe.” 

Mr. Dallas replied inthe affirmative. The 
other resumed after a pause, 

“That is a splendid religion, sir, that 
Roman Catholic religion.” 

“Splendid religion!” exclaimed Mr Dallas, 
in surprise. “Why, sir, what do you mean 
by a ‘splendid religion’ ?” 

“ Why, in that religion,’ said the other, 


| “everything you are required to believe is 


brought home to the senses. You can see 
it, feel it. That's what I mean bya splendid 
religion.” 

“Are you a Roman Catholic, sir?” in- 
quired Mr. Dallas. 

“No,” was the reply, “ but I happened 
some-time ago to go into one of their churches 
by accident, and I was so struck with all I 
saw and heard, that I have been since 
making every possible inquiry concerning 
them. Ihave asked Churchmen, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, &c.; and though they all join in 
abusing the Roman Catholics, I have not 
heard one satisfactory reason why.” 

Mr. Dallas plainly and affectionately 
warned his new acquaintance of his danger ; 
he then took one by one the errors of that 
apostate church, and showed him how 
entirely they were opposed to the word of 
God; he spoke of the blasphemy of the 
mass, the idolatrous worship of images, the 


|tyranny of the priests; in short, drew a 


picture of Popery in its true colours, The 
gentleman listened with deep attention, fre- 


/ quently exclaiming,— 


'? 


“* How very extraordinary ! 

When Mr. Dallas stopped he said,— 

“Well, this is most remarkable; I only 
left my wife this morning, and last night we 
agreed that as soon as I returned we would 


















































marked by one of those striking instances of both embrace the Roman Catholic religion ; 
providential leading which peculiarly marked | and, but for you, sir, we should have certainly 


the course of his life. | done so.” 

An accident to the Liverpool train de-}| Mr. Dallas looked at the clock, and said,— 
tained him in Manchester for three hours.| “I have only twenty-seven minutes more 
He was given the address of two or three|in Manchester. I should never have been 
hotels where he could dine during his deten-. brought here at all had not the Lord sent me 
tion, and he was led, he hardly knew how or | to you.” 
why, to choose the “ Albion,” which was at} He then told him of his detention at 
some little distance from the station. He} Manchester, and finally of his being led to 
found only one table in the coffee-room un-| that hotel and that particular table. The 
occupied, and at that one a solitary gentle- | gentleman was much moved, tears ran down 
man was seated at dinner. In the course of | his cheeks, and Mr. D—— proceeded. “I 
the meal they entered into conversation, and | have now,” he said, “warned you of your 
Mr. Dallas casually mentioned that he had | danger ; remember what I have told you, as 
just come from Ireland. though an angel from the Lord spoke to you 
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with the voice of a man. Tell it:to your 
wife, and mind, if ever you join that idola- 
trous church, the responsibility will be upon 
your own heads; but ill should I be doing 
my duty as a minister of Christ, which I am, 


loved him with almost maternal affection, 
sat by in silent prayer. 

The tract was called “A Voice from 
Heaven to Ireland ;” and on reading it over, 
all three were impressed with the sense that 
the thoughts and expressions in it had been 





if I warned you of your danger without tell- 
ing you whither to flee for safety.” He then 
“‘preached unto him Jesus,”—entreated him 
to’ pray for the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 


| specially given him by God. He felt com- 
iforted in the belief that He who had thus 


|helped him to write it would furnish him 


and having written a short prayer on a piece | with the means of bringing it out. 


of paper, he handed it to him, begging him | 


to use it constantly. He then rose, holding 
out his hand to the gentleman, who warmly 
shook it, and they parted. Mr. Dallas never 
heard any more of him, but he always looked 
forward to meeting him at the right hand of 
his Saviour at the day of His appearing. He 
felt disposed on parting to ask his name, but 
a second thought hindered him from doing 
so. He felt it was so evidently the Lord’s 
hand guiding him to this work, that had it 
been His will the name would have trans- 
pired ; and he shrank from taking one step 
of his own to mar by natural curiosity a 
spiritual interposition. 

In these visits, and subsequent ones to 
Ireland, Mr. Dallas became increasingly 
convinced that the time was come for a more 
open and direet effort to open the eyes of 
the Irish people to the delusions of Roman- 
ism. He was far from undervaluing or over- 
looking the self-denying and efficient labours 
of several existing agencies for diffusing 
spiritual knowledge among the peasantry of 
Ireland, especially the honoured and vene- 
rable Irish society ; and into these efforts he 
entered with heartyand affectionate sympathy 
and most active zeal. But his views of the 
expediency of bolder measures, though re- 
ceived with kindness and sympathy, were 
looked onas rash by many of his valued friends. 

Plans of action were brought before bis 


mind, and ripened by thought and _ prayer, | 


but the difficulties. seemed unsurmountable. 
The existing agencies were either unable or 
unwilling to help, and he was himself not 
only withoutmeans, but actually (from circum- 
tances not under his own control)in pecuniary 
difficulties. Everything appeared against him; 
but God was for him. 

His straitened means had compelled him 
to let the rectory and retire to a small cottage 
in the village. One day while sitting in deep 
thought in his little study, the idea of a special 
direct appeal to Romanists individually was 
suggested forcibly to his mind. Two friends 


were with him: he dictated his first tract for | 
Ireland then and there to the younger of) 


them; while the elder, an aged saint who 


Still the apparently insuperable difficulty 
jremained: there was a time of waiting and 
|prayer, and then the answer came. One 
|day a letter was unexpectedly put into his 
‘hands. It was from a Mr. Durant, a gentle- 
/man of fortune, with whom he had had a 
| conversation about Ireland some time before, 
in the course of which the former had ex 
pressed his wish to do something for the 
spiritual good of that country. The circum- 
stance had faded from Mr. Dallas’s memory ; 
but it had recurred to Mr. Durant, and in 
this letter he declared himself ready to help 
in any effort his friend was inclined to make. 

The friends met and consulted over the 
plan Mr. Dallas had sketched out ; and after 
much deliberation and prayer it was agreed 
that it should be carried into effect, Mr. 
Durant furnishing the means. 

Mr. Dallas then proceeded to Dublin, 
where he had already formed the acquaint- 
ance of two energetic and devoted Christian 
ladies, who had long given’ themselves 


‘| specially to the promotion of the spiritual 


good of Ireland. The elder, Miss Mason, 
had been the means of supplying a number 
of Scripture readers to work under the clergy 
of different parishes, with the express object 
of labouring among Roman Catholics. The 
younger, Miss Bellingham, who was her 
friend’s fellow-worker and active helper, 
| became now one of Mr. Dallas's most valued 
and useful aids in his new work. With her 
help, a certain number of trusted agents, 
from among those already known and em- 
ployed by her and her friends, were engaged 
to go through the whole of Ireland, each 
taking a difterent route; they were to dis- 
tribute certain papers of inquiry about the 
state of the crops in Ireland, which had: just 
been issued by the Government for distribu- 
tion, and while thus employed were to gain 
all the information they could respecting the 
state of the country, and to obtain the names 
and addresses of all the Roman Catholics 
‘they could. ‘They were not entrusted with 
the secret object of their mission: this was 
only known to Mr. Dallas and the little circle 
'of friends who were assisting him. 
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As fast as the names and addresses were|nighted in the country, a little band of 
sent, the envelopes to contain the circulars| Christian friends had been for some time 
were filled up and directed by these faithful| uniting in prayer that God would open a 
helpers. In a short time 20,000 names were|door for the gospel. The leader of this 
obtained. Another little tract was written | little band was Mr. D’Arcy, now rector of 
by Mr. Dallas on the subject of the then| Clifden, in Galway, who was to be one of 
recent imposture of the ‘Holy Coat” of| Mr. Dallas’s most valued and trusted helpers 
Treves, and the subsequent movement of} in the work. 

Ronge and Czerski. These two tracts, with} The bishop of the diocese was consulted, 
a paper of selected texts, were put into each | but while he listened kindly, he objected, on 
envelope. the difficulty of finding a suitable agent who 

Arrangements were made that the letters | could speak the Irish language. Mr. Dallas 
should be so posted, from different starting-|replied that he had found one, who had 
points, as to be received on the same day ;/ been for some time employed as a Scripture 
and when the cart was brought to the door/| reader, and possessed the necessary qualifica- 
of the cottage which had been the depot of} tions. The agent'was examined, the bishop 
the work, to take the parcels of letters to| consented to ordain him, and the work was 
the railway station, the little band of friends, | set on foot. From that time the bishop was, 
seven in number, who were in the secret, | through life, a steady and warm friend to the 
knelt together upon the parcels which co-| mission work. 
vered the floor of the room, and commended} It would take up too much time and space 
the whole enterprize to God in solemn prayer. | to give even a cursory sketch of the subse- 

It was in prayer that the work had been | quent work in Ireland. We must refer those 
begun and carried out ; every step was taken} who are interested in the subject to the 
in prayer; and those who will turn to look | volume before us, and also to the “Story of 
at the results of that day will see how abun-/| the Irish Church Missions,” compiled by Mr. 
dantly it was answered. | Dallas himself,—a narrative which will repay 

On the 16th of January, 1846, the letters | perusal. 
were delivered. Very soon tokens were} But while success seemed to attend every 
received that they had done their work.) step in Ireland, Mr. Dallas was still deeply 
The mysterious letters produced intense ex-! tried in his family and domestic life. A 
citement throughout the country. The whole) complication of painful circumstances kept 
scheme was peculiarly suited to the imagina-| his mind continually on the stretch, and in 
tive, impulsive Irish character; and in a|the autumn of 1847 the sudden death of his 
few months more another flight of letters | wife at Boulogne necessitated a hasty journey 
was sent off, entitled “ Irishmen’s Rights.” | to the Continent. This journey, like so many 
It was followed, a little later, by an address| others in his eventful life, was marked by 
to the priests. some very peculiar and interesting incidents. 

Towards the close of the summer of 1846, | On entering the railway carriage he tooh out 
eight trusty messengers were sent out, two | some letterstoread. As he was putting them 
and two, to go through the country and _ by, a young man sitting near him put into his 
report on the effects of the letters. The} hands the book he was reading, Milner's “ End 
result showed that a way was being made) of Controversy,” and asked if he knew it. 
for more direct work among the Roman) He replied in the affirmative. 

Catholics than had yet been attempted. | “It entirely settles the question,” observed 

In the meantime the terrible Irish famine | the young man. 
was beginning. Mr. Dallas joined, heart; “Sir,” replied Mr. Dallas, “every page of 
and hand, in the efforts made to relieve the| it is a lie.” 
physical distress, though never losing sight! ‘ How do you mean, sir?” asked his com- 
of his great aim and object, to point out} panion. 

Jesus as the sole Saviour to those benighted; ‘“ Why, it completely neutralizes truth. It 
and suffering ones. | is written in opposition to the Book which is 

A consultation between Mr. Dallas and/| essential truth, and therefore every page is a 
Mr. Durant led to a determination to com-| lie.” 
mence missionary operations in one of the} This led to a conversation on all the dif- 
darkest and most neglected parts of Galway.| ferent Romish doctrines, which lasted for 
Meanwhile, in the very neighbourhood on} some time. At last, a gentleman who was 
which the two friends in England had fixed, | sitting opposite, and had been listening at- 
as being apparently the most utterly be.!tentively, interposed. “I have heard all this 
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gentleman has said,” he observed, “‘and I|his mind made rest impossible, and he re- 
must tell you that J know that every word he| mained long in prayer and anxious thought 


has said is perfectly true ; but you will never | before he could go to bed. 


It then occurred 


be able to understand it till you have felt it.|to him that he might have a “ message” for 
You must have tasted the preciousness of|the companion with whom he had been pro- 
Christ before you can understand these | videntially associated ; and the next morn- 


things. 
own experience of six years I have found all 


earnestly of all he had felt since he had been 
called out from superstition to know what 
true religion was. 

Mr. Dallas then turned to the young man 
and said,— 

“You were speaking, sir, of the unity of 
the Church ; now ere is true unity. This 
gentleman and I have never seen each other 
before, yet we have both felt the same feel- 
ings and gone through the same experience 
—he for six years, and I for thirty.” 

In the conversation that followed, the 
young man explained that he was not as yet 
a Romanist, but had been searching for 
truth, and believed he had found it in the 
Church of Rome. He was going to his old 
tutor for advice, having earnestly prayed to 
God for direction. 

Mr. Dallas addressed him very seriously. 
“God,” he said, has answered your prayer. 
He has sent me to speak the truth to you 
before you take this important step, which if 
you take after having heard all we have told 
you to-day, you may repent of it too late. 
God himself has sent you the answer.” 

The young man seemed much impressed, 
and promised he would not take any further 
steps without consulting Mr. Dallas. After 
some more words to the same effect from 
the latter, and a solemn exhortation to the 
young man, they parted with tokens of cordial 
interest, exchanging cards. The other gentle- 
man accompanied Mr. Dallas a little further, 
and mentioned that he was a Jew, who had 
been led to search the Scriptures and become 
a Christian ; that he had been cast off by his 
family, and was now assisted by some kind 
friends who had sent him to college. Before 
parting they agreed to remember the young 
man in prayer every day. The prayers were 
answered, and he became afterwards a sound 
and faithful minister of the gospel. 

Mr. Dallas pursued his way to Dover, 
and finding the packet did not sail till next 
morning, went to the principal hotel for the 
night. He had hoped to secure a few hours 
for quiet thought ; but there was an unusual 
rush of passengers, and every room was oc- 
cupied. He was obliged to share one with 
another gentleman. 


The agitated state of 


Now I can tell you that from my {ing he anxiously watched for a suitable op- 
| portunity. 
this to be true.” He went on to speak! place seemed to afford an occasion. He 
| made some casual remark, and his companion 


|answered it by a reflection on the eclipse, 


An eclipse of the sun which took 


| which showed that his mind was full of the 
|same solemn thoughts. The two, so strangely 
| brought together, felt they were brothers in 
Christ; and ere long they were kneeling 
together in prayer. The stranger proved to 
be a barrister, travelling for health and rest. 
Mr. Dallas was led to open his mind freely 
to his new friend, who offered to accompany 
| him the remainder of his journey. It led to 
a friendship which lasted for life, and which 
proved an unspeakable comfort to Mr. Dallas 
}under the difficulties and trials of various 
| kinds to which he was continually exposed. 
| Meanwhile his parish work, and his mis- 
| sionary undertakings in Ireland, were carried 
{on with unabated vigour. The Irish work 
continued to prosper. Many earnest and 
| warm-hearted friends and helpers were raised 
up, and a committee was formed in London 
to direct and arrange for the disposal of the 
|Special Fund” which had been collected 
| for the spiritual wants of Ireland. 

One of the principal and most active mem- 
bers of this committee was the late venerated 
Edward Bickersteth, much of whose time, 
during the last years of his active life and 
Christian usefulness, was devoted to the pro- 
motion of this great object, in which he took 
an interest which only ceased with his life. 

The work has gone on so quietly, and 
with (comparatively) so little notice from 
| without, that many, interested in Christian 
| missions, are little aware of its extent and 
depth. In a part of Ireland where a small 
group of worshippers could scarcely be mus- 
tered in one district church, numerous con- 
gregations have sprung up on all sides ; 
churches and school-houses have been built, 
and no sooner built than filled. 

The Society has been instrumental in 
causing the erection—with funds specially 
raised for the purpose—of 19 churches, 9 
parsonages, 8 orphanages, and 33 school- 
houses. It maintains at this date 47 Sunday 
schools, attended by 2,273 children and 
adults, and 74 week-day schools, with an 
attendance of 3,114 scholars. About 170 
Sunday and 130 week-day services are held 
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during each month, attended by aggregate 
congregations of over 20,000. 

When at Clifden, the writer well remembers 
asking Mr. D’Arcy whether it could be ascer- 
tained how many of the worshippers in the 
roomy, well-filled church were converts 

That is easily answered,” he replied. 
“With the exception of my family and the 
doctor’s, there is not a single original Pro- 
testant among them.” 

A similar question was answered in a similar 
manner, several years later, in Dublin. A 
visitor to a large and important mission 
school there, struck with the intelligence and 
readiness of the boys’ answering on Scripture 
subjects, asked if any of them had _ been 
Roman Catholics. 

“ Boys,” replied the master, “any of you 
that were born and bred in the Church of 


Rome, as / was, put up your hands.” The} 


hands held up comprised the majority of the 
scholars. 


But this is anticipating. The mission work | 


in the country spread rapidly, and with ev ery | 


token that it was of God. But of course the | 
opposition was proportionably fierce and de- 
termined. On one occasion Mr. Dallas had 
undertaken to preach on the dogma of papal 
infallibility, in the parish church of Galway. | 
So much excitement was produced by the an- | 
nouncement of this sermon that the clergy | 
were dismayed, and the very maid of the inn | 
besought Mr. Dallas, with tears, not to risk | 
his life. But he was not one to be kept back } 
by any such fears. He entered the pulpit, | 


and soon perceived that a number of Roman- | 


ists had come in after the prayers were over, 
and one aisle was crammed with them. 

The discourse began : it was drowned in a 
storm of shouts and yells; on their ceasing 
he recommenced, and was again interrupted, | 


but the calm determination of the preacher | 


at last overcame them, and he was 
mitted to proceed. 
uninterruptedly, till an accidental 
stance produced some disturbance 
rough-looking men pushed forward through 
the crowd, and this led to screams of terror 
and vehement attempts to rush out. A small| 
number of armed police came in to quell the| 
disturbanc e, and the command was given to| 

“fix their bayonets.” 

It was a painful moment ; 
presence of mind was equal to it. 
to pray, audibly, that God would 
people. He then, in a tone of command, 
told them to take their seats. They instantly 
obeyed ; quiet was restored, and the dis- 
course was finished. 


per- 
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For a while he preached | 
circum- | 
Some | 


but Mr. Dallas’s | 
He began | acquired so perfect a mastery in the service 
calm the | of his Lord. 


Eighteen years after, a woman declared on 
her dying bed that the words which Mr. 
Dallas had spoken to the infuriated crowd, 
after the sermon, had been the turning-point 
in her life, and led to her conversion to God. 

In 1849 the orphanage called the ‘“ Con- 
emara Nursery” (a home for destitute boys 
and girls) was established at Clifden in con- 
nection with the Missions. It was the first 
of many similar efforts, all abundantly blessed, 
and all flourishing to this day. 

In this year (1849) he was married to 
the daughter of one of his oldest and dearest 
friends, the Rev. J. Tyndale. 

This second marriage was the beginning 
of a life of domestic happiness to which he 
had hitherto been a srranger, and which he 
was well fitted to enjoy. It secured him a 
valuable and devoted helper in all his work 
at home and from home. Two years later he 
| was able to extend his Irish mission work to 
| Dublin, which now became more and more 
the centre of the whole circle of missionary 
effort. A Mission Church, Ragged Schools, 
three Homes for destitute children (of w hich 
| the well-known “ Birds’ Nest” is one), and 
|other kindred efforts, followed rapidly ; and 
the work is carried on to this day with 
| increasing evidence of God’s blessing. 

But time fails to give half of the details of 
cable work, in which the “reap- 
| ing” an been permitted to follow the “ sow- 
ing” more rapidly than in most fields of 
missionary labour, but with tokens also of 
the work being as solid and steady as it has 
been rapid and cheering. During all this 
time Mr. Dallas’s labours in his own parish 
| Were not intermitted. He obtained able and 
| efficient help, but was himself the life and 
icentre of all. He wrote much, delivered 
lectures on prophecy, kept up an affectionate 
and prayerful intercourse with an unusually 
/numerous circle of friends, and yet found 
time for continual wayside ministrations to 
those whom he met in the couse of his active 
and eventful life. 

In his later years he threw himself with 
| characteristic ardour into the efforts then 
| commencing for the spiritual good of Spain. 
| The early recollections connected with that 
country had always made it a peculiarly in- 
interesting one to him; and he had often 
longed to use the language of which he had 





When, therefore, he was chosen 
| as one of the deputation who were to convey 
the letter of the Geneva Conference to the 
prisoners for the gospel at Granada, Malaga, 
| and elsewhere, he felt it to be an answer to 
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prayer, and rejoiced to be able to avail him- | 


self of the journey to scatter abroad a little of 
the good seed, though as yet it must be done 
with extreme caution and tact. 

And when Spain was thrown open to the 
gospel, he was eager to rush into the breach. 
His dream was to carry on “Irish Church 
mission work” in Spain. But this was not 
to be. Symptoms of failing health had al- 
ready begun; in 1867 he had been obliged 
almost entirely to give up residence in his 
beloved parish, and to make his home in 
Brighton, the air of which he found peculiarly 
beneficial. But his activity never flagged. 
When nearly a prisoner from illness, he still 
wrote and dictated ; and at every fresh effort 
to rally made by the naturally powerful frame, 
he availed himself of the increased strength to 
enter on fresh labours. 

At Brighton he frequently preached ; he 
also delivered there a series of lectures on 
prophecy, and almost to the last attended a 
Mission Home meeting of Bible women and 
ladies, to whom his weekly discourses were 
greatly blessed. 

The last of those visits to Ireland which 
were so prized by his fellow-labourers and 
converts there took place in the last year of 
his life. 

After his return to Brighton, in the autumn 
of 1869, he was much engaged in a corre- 
spondence into which he had entered with 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Santiago, on the 
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' Church 


subject of the differences between the faith 
of our Reformed Church and that of the 
of Rome. This correspondence, 
carried on in the pure Spanish which he had 
never lost his power of writing, was his last 
literary labour. 

Towards the close of 1869 he went up to 
London, with the intention of preaching at 
Fulham, and then at Ripon. He started in 
very inclement weather, and caught a severe 
cold on the journey ; but, in spite of this, he 
was able to preach the first of the Advent 
Lectures he had promised to deliver at 
Fulham. But acute bronchitis set in, and 
after vainly endeavouring to carry on his usual 
business at the Irish Mission office in London, 
he was obliged to desist, saying, “ My work 
is done.” He was conveyed to the house of 
his wife’s Sister and brother-in-law at Black- 
heath, where his wife joined him ; and there, 
after an illness of scarcely three days, he 
entered into his everlasting rest. His end 
was in accordance with his life, full of simple 
faith and peaceful resting on his Saviour. 
Almost his last word was “ Praise!” 

The blank he Jet among his numerous 
friends and fellow-workers is one which can 
never be filled up; but all who knew him 
were able to re‘oice that he was permitted to 
carry on his faithful labours till, like a shock 
of corn fully ripe, he was gathered into the 
garner, leaving behind him a work which is 
truly his best and most enduring monument. 
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KATLEH. 

\ SHADE was o’er the red man’s brow, 
He heard them name the year. 
Before my gods they do not bow, 
‘They fear not with my fear. 


‘ No foe they slay, no blood they shed 
Beside a brother’s grave, 

And yet in grief they lift the head, 
In danger they are brave. 


“ Has the Great Spirit told them aught 
Tne red man must not hear ? 

An. is thgre not some mighty thovght 
In the number of their year?” 


A white man heard him muse aloud, 
And came and stood beside 

Wh: re low that thoughtful head was bow ¢, 
Came as the sunbeams glide. 


‘We do not pour a brother’s blood 
Beside a brother's grave ; 

Once, long ago, the cleansing flood 
Sprang forth the world to save. 3M 
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*“‘ And the Great Spirit shows us nought 
That thou, too, may’st not see, 

For thy dear soul the Saviour sought, 
And Christ hath died for thee ! 


“ We owed the debt no words can say ; 
We sinn’d, and He was wroth ; 

But oh, when we had nought to pay, 
He died to pardon both !” 


Strange thought was in the red man’s face ; 
“*Tis eighteen hundred years 

Since then, and never word of grace, 
Till now, hath reach’d our ears ! 


“Life knew its ebb and stormy swell, 
The leaves their spring and fall, 
But no one cross‘d the waves to tell 
Of Him who died for all !” 
* & * * * 


A light is on the red man’s brow, 
A light is on the sea, 

A light is over all things now, 
The truth has made him free. 


Adown the quiet village street 
The Sabbath bell is ringing, 

And in the church the people meet— 
What soul is in their singing ? 


The little Christian child is there— 
The Christian maid and wife ; 

The grandsire lifts up hands in prayer 
That once took human life. 


No bolt or bar, no lock of steel 

Makes fast the cottage door; 
God. when He pardon’d, gave the seal 
Of love. Who needeth more? 
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WAIT FOR ME. 





By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ POPPIES IN THE CorRN,” ‘‘ THE HARVEST OF A Quiet EvE,” &c. 





A PRETTY motto fora picture! “ Wait for 
me.” Many readers will at once easily call 
up before the mind the painting which has 
:zeady so gracefully illustrated it. It is by 
Mrs. Anderson, and, as a coloured supplement 
otthe //ustrated London News, has been scat- 
tered broadcast over English-speaking lands. 
Many a nursery, I doubt not, owns it on its 
walls, together with those plump and rosy 
children in the wood, whom Mr. Sant has 
portrayed as dead of famine (we will for- 
give him for sparing us the attenuated forms 
and thin faces, and making his little ones die 
beautiful) ; and with that rival thrush and 





blackbird, which Mr. Harrison Weir has so 
admirably given us, huddling among naked 
sticks rimmed with snow; and with that 
village Hampden, who is so valorous against 
the terrible swelling turkey-cock. Among 
these we shall find this picture, which a 
few words will describe. A rosy, stout-legged 
little maiden, suffering under some derange- 
ment of shoe or stocking ; satchelled and 
slate-bearing, evidently on the way to school, 
compelled to halt, with her foot on a stone, 
just to arrange the defalcation. Meanwhile 
anxious eyes pursue her disappearing com- 
rades—elder children, on whom she relies 
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for countenance, guidance, /protection ; they 
are passing away out of sight, soon out of 
hearing—and the tiresome stocking is still 
recalcitrant. So the shrill petition pursues 
them, “ Wait for me,” and (let us hope) 
succeeds in arresting the advance of some 
elder girl who, with a response of “ We//, come 
along then!” delivered in a high key, pauses, 
and reassures the anxious little mind. Soon 
the chubby legs are scuttling along fast as fast, 
and the little chubby hand locked close in 
that of the protector; and the incipient long- 
ing for protection, for sympathy, for company, 
not embodied in a little lonely wail. 

Ah, the blithe time of life, the only purely | 
unharassed time, who would not delight to 
guard it from all unnecessary woe ? So easily 
susceptible of trouble, yet, when removed, 
it is like your finger taken from the artificial 
dimple that its impress made upon the cheek ; 
it springs so instantly back intoa smile again ! | 
And the 


if he contemplate the stupendous vastness 
of the ascent ? No one— 
**Can gain a real height, 
Because the scale is infinite.” 
And, 
Thethighest mounted minds, he said, 
** Still see the summit overhead.” 
So, while they looked at the higherattainments, 
they were humble, and therefore allowing ; 
—allowing, that is, to weakness, not to wilful- 
ness. But when we look at the lower attain- 
ments, we are apt to become self-complacent, 
| contemptuous, inflated with a false ideaof our 
| ow n advance; impatient with those who 
drag behind, and cannot come on even at 
our pace. What if others were as impatient 
|with us? But heir eyes are fixed on the ever- 
| lasting hills ; their hands are locked in those 
| of others who are higher from the plain than 
they dare ever hope to be; and, knowing their 
| infirmities, they can wait for the weaker and 





April tears laugh so easily into|the less adv anced, losing no ground them. 


sunshine ; and there is no anticipation, no| selves by the gracious and graceful pause. 


memory, to cloud the moments’ present joy. | 
Who, that considered the matter at all, could | 
take delight in snubbing and unnecessarily re-| 
pressing the glee of children? It lasts so few | 
years,—is so bright and buoyant while it lasts, 
and never, ever (in this life) comes again. 

I remember hearing this work pathetically 
(it seemed to me) applied, and hence this | 
selection of it for some surface meditations. | 
A husband there was, impatient with the fret- | 
fulness of a wife, a hasty word was spoken 
to her ; but this was just after that picture 
had come out : it lay rolled up on the study 
sofa. So, woman-like, softly and powerfully | 
she enlisted its dumb aid. “ Wait for me,” | 
she said to her over-exacting lord. And this/| 
was the soft auswer which turned away harsh- | 


ness. ;a 


Ah, how impatient we are with one another! 
This is the reflection which comes home to 
me, meditating on the motto of that simple | 
picture, ‘‘ Wait for me!” This is, in fact, the | 
pathetic cry for mercy of the w eaker to the) 
sterner nature, a cry so often disregarded, | 
** Wait for me/” But we cannot, or will not. | 

This even with goodand holy people. There | 
is an impatience—whereas they are but a| 
little (comparatively) above those beneath | 
them—felt and shown by those who have begun | 
to ascend the mountain of holiness, toward | 
those who linger still in the plain. They | 
look below instead of above, and a com- 


placency is apt to steal over them, beholding | tiently, so lovingly waiting ? 


| constituted 


But the /¢//e saints, —those who have jzs¢ as- 


| cended from the plain ; who area little elevated 


above the groping, purposeless, weak-hearted 
crowd that cannot summon energy to make 


|a real start,—ah, how unlovely a parody of 


Christ’s religion, of the religion of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, is often presented to the 
world by these ! Who can wonder at the 


| bitterness with which those upon whom they 


are apt to vent their harshness, supercilious- 
ness, and unamiability speak of these self- 
and austere judges? What 
wonder that Hood, in his keen and crushing 
satire, should describe with contempt how— 
‘**Every little farthing ray 
Conceives itself a great gaslight of grace.” 
I know nothing whatever of the man 
gainst whom this withering ode was launched 


nor whether he deserved it. But there are 


| many little saints who bridle themselves up 


before the graceless and the careless, much 
like the vain peacock depicted by the satirist 
displaying its own superior charms before a 
poor dingy hen, and sending it off finally 
bleeding and dejected, or else burning with 
indignation, with head laid open by the bill 
| of the more bedizened fowl. 

“ Wait for me!” Ah, is there not such a 
|mute appeal latent in the lives of the 
careless and the sinful who, we must fear, 
do form the majority in this estranged 
world, for whose return God is so pa- 
“You have 


irresolute, unstable minds that have not yet | commenced the ascent, it is true, and we 
commenced the ascent, however they grope | are still hesitating, loitering, absorbed in 





on after it. Even a St. Paul,—where is he, | 


trifles. 


Stil, turn not away from us finally, 
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in contempt or in anger; let us know and feel 
that a good man is hoping for us, longing for 
us, waiting for us. Who knows? There is 
still, under the surface of our gaiety or 
absorbedness, a want, an aching void, the 
germ of that which may one day may break 
into that famine which was the waiting 
Father’s call to His wanderer. And we 
might then, had there been a ready hand 
waiting for us—we might have gratefully 
grasped it, and, helped over the first effort, 
have pressed on Godward, heavenward. 
But their comrades had gone on before (this 
often happens), and the almost anathema 
with which they parted from them recurs to 
the faint and easily discouraged heart ; and, 
for want of that tender encouraging wacting 


for them they turn back presently, many a 


one, sick at heart, with the sullen or despair- 
ing mutter, ‘ Zhere ts no hope, no, for we have 
followed idols, and after them we will go!” 


And in case of disturbing doubts—not 
arrogant, conceited doubt, but anxious, 
troubled doubt; fiery darts which have slipped 
by the too falteringly opposed shield of faitn, 
but which agonize, and do not render com- 
placent the heart into which they have pene- 
trated ;—and again in the case of doubts 
which perturb highly intellectual minds, but 
which are struggled against, not nurtured, 
dealt with as Hercules dealt with his serpents 
and not as the foolishly secure man, who 
took the frozen adder home to warm by his 
fire,—in this case of anxious and troubled 
detention, how often there is no waiting for 
the perplexed and bewildered pilgrim: but 
impatience with him, or horror at him, and 
with an angry word or a comtemptuous 
shrug, the “little saint” goes on his way, 
where the great saint would have poured oil 
and wine into the wounds, and waited by 
him until he was stronger, and then set him 
on the support of his own strong faith, and 
conducted him to a place of security. Such 
patient and tender treatment of a heart 
troubled and perturbed, as rare as it is 
beautiful, I find in an anecdote which I cut 
out of areview, and which I will here quote. 
The incidents of the story are Roman 
Catholic, but this being premised, it will be 
seen that my point is not affected by the 
circumstances of the story, whose moral is 
one of singular beauty and truth, and mutatis 
mutandis, may possibly have its dole of 


comfort for some perturbed heart. The 
Bishop of Paris had told the king, probably 


in order to comfort him after receiving from 
him the confession of some of his own 


WAIT FOR ME. 


religious difficulties, that one day he received 
a visit from a great master in divinity. The 
master threw himself at the bishop’s feet 
and cried bitterly. The bishopsaid to him,— 
“* Master, do not despair; no one can 
sin so much that God could not forgive him.’ 
The master said, ‘I cannot help crying, for 
I believe [am a miscreant, for I cannot bring 
my heart to believe the sacrament of the 
altar, as the holy Church teaches it, and I 
know full well that it is the temptation of 
the enemy.’ ‘ Master,’ replied the bishop, 
‘tell me, when the enemy sends you this 
temptation, does it please you?’ And the 
master said, ‘Sir, it pains me as much as 
anything can pain.’ ‘Then I ask you,’ the 
bishop continued, ‘ would you take gold or 
silver in order to avow with your mouth any- 
thing that is against the sacrament of the 
altar, or against the other sacred sacraments 
of the Church?’ And the master said, 
‘Know, sir, that there is nothing in the 
world that I would take; I would rather 
that all my limbs were torn from my body 
than openly avow this.’ ‘Then,’ said the 
bishop, ‘I shall tell you something else. 
You know that the King of France made war 
against the King of England, and you know 
that the castle which is nearest to the frontier 
is La Rochelle, in Poitou. Now I shall ask 
you, if the king had trusted you to defend 
La Rochelle, and he had trusted me to defend 


France, where the country is at peace, to 
whom ought the king to be more beholden 
at the end of the war—to you who had de- 
fended La Rochelle without losing it, or to 
me who kept the Castle of Laon?’ ‘In the 
{name of God,’ said the master, ‘to me who 
|}had kept La Rochelle without losing it.’ 
| * Basen, said the bishop, ‘I tell you that 
my heart is like the Castle of Laon (Mont 
| leheri), for I feel no temptation and no doubt 
as to the sacrament of the altar; therefore 
I tell you, if God gives me one reward be- 
cause I believe firmly and in peace, He will! 
give you four, because you keep your heart 
for Him in this fight of tribulation, and have 
such good will towards Him that for noearthly 
good, nor for any pain inflicted n your body, 
you would forsake Him. Therefore I say to 
you, be at ease ; your state is more pleasing 
to our Lord than my own.’” 

When the master had heard this he fell on 
his knees before the bishop, and felt again at 
peace. 

Here is comfort for troubled, not any for 
conceited doubt. Heresy of the Aear/, but 
not heresy of the Aead, it has been admirably 
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said, is condemned in the Athanasian Creed ; 
and it is of the former that we are thinking 
now. And I dare believe that hated doubt, 


resisted misgivings, foes fought to the death, 


may not only not render us liable to punish- 
ment, but possibly be laying up for usa 
special reward. 


I think that the little ones, and the young 
men and women, have often need to make 
this touching appeal to the elder lives. “ Vazt 
for me!” There is such lack of patience 
with the children, for instance ; we require of 
them the self-restraint, the moral courage, the 
stability—in short, the trained character, 
which can only be the result of the discipline 
of life, and which perhaps is far from ma- 
tured in ourselves: we are so severe upon 
youthful delinquencies ; so soon ready to 
jump to the conclusion that this or that 
escapade must be the sign of “a thoroughly 
bad disposition,” and to predict an evil end 
for the poor little scrapegrace. Ah, how ex- 
acting and grimsome old people permit them- | 
selves to grow towards the little people that 
cannot curb their sheer exuberance of life 
and mere animal spirits! so sour and bilious 
towards the noisy rioters, forgetful of— 

‘*The music of the youthful heart, 

That will not let the lungs be still :” | 
forgetful, in fact, of the truth, that ¢hey| 
were children once. 

Ah, if they would wait for them, and} 
train them lovingly, the staidness and sobriety 
and stability of character might develope | 
and appear in due time. Rome was not 
built in a day, nor can maturity of character 
be justly required from children. And “ Wazt 
Jor me,” your little one might say, when you 
are worried and impatient with the thought- | 
less glee, the inopportune shout, the restless | 
limbs,—“ wait for me, the glee and the gaiety | 
of heart will not last so very long ; the spark- 
ling effervescence of life will die down soon | 


“rome 
enough surely ; seams of thought and anxious | 


care will encroach upon the smooth brow) 
and the firm cheek; the laughing dimple | 
will be absorbed in a furrow which sorrows | 
will plough deep ; the loud laugh be seldom | 
heard; the riotous voice and mad racing! 
subside into a very sober tone and step ; 
the grasshopper become a burden instead of 
a plaything; and the flashes of youth’s bon- 
fire die down into a quiet smouldering ash.” | 

And so, too, with the youth and the 
maiden. “So thoughtless ; so imprudent ; 
so headstrong ; unable to take advice ;’—to 
give up, that is, perhaps, the fervent romance, 
the eager and implicit devotion, of the fresh | 


|matters which 


generous young hearts, to become wholly 
{absorbed in dry business, or at the call of 
self-interest and worldly gain. 

Ah, let them be! Wait for them,—it 
}won’t last long, ten chances to one, the 
freshness, the impulsiveness, the free and 
frank generosity, the imprudent scorn of 
| self-consideration ; the longing for self-sacri- 
fice ; the trust, the hope, the faith, the love ! 
Wait a bit ; "tis mostly only waiting. Soon, 
ah, soon enough, the freshness gives way to 
the dry heart, the impulsiveness to cold 
caution, the generosity to shrewdness, and 
selfishness creeps over the selfless thought, 
and trust becomes suspicion, and hope dies 
into disappointment, and faith becomes dull, 
and love grows chill. Oh yes, ’tis mostly only 
waiting! And the glow and the fervour have 
gone, as the eager leaping flames went, and 
the exterior is grey dust, however some latent 
fires lurk unextinguished to the last. “ Yes, 
wait awhile for us, the young ; soon, ah, Aow 
soon, shall we grow old !” 


Now this “ Wait for me” would be a useful 
appeal to imagine and to keep in mind in 
our day, ay, in every age, with respect to 
Church matters. Here how impatient we 
are apt to be with those who lag behind in 
our better education, or 
superior knowledge, or deeper study, or more 
freedom from prejudice, assures us are de- 
sirable and correct, and beneficial both for 
devotion and practice! Instead of waiting 
and trusting to teaching, gradual teaching, 
line upon line, precept upon precept,—still 


|more, perhaps, to the quiet influence of a 


consistent, holy life, which should in time 
win confidence and trust as to the external 
decencies and observances,—instead of this, 
how often we would at once have every one of 
our way of thinking of things and of looking at 
things new, it may be, to theirminds, or against 
which they are steeled by early prejudice! 
‘he sea has taken centuries to round its 
pebbles, but we would have all the angles 
rubbed off those with whom we deal at the 
first eager onset of one impetuous tide. We 
quickly lose patience with our brethren 
because they cannot at once see things exactly 
as we do, and sympathize with things which 
to us appear so incontrovertibly just and 
right. ‘* The thing is so plain,” we exclaim, 


i‘*there is no room for two opinions on the 


matter.” Still, there the two opinions are, 
howeverunreasonable it may be; and storming 
and impatience are perfectly impotent to 
convince what may be the stupidest and 
blindest prejudice. Whereas a gentle and 
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kindly waiting may wear down the most ob- | which the Church has given us of the Bible’s 


stinate resistance, and caterpillars pass into | teaching, what then? Is it well to carry a 
butterflies, that would never have developed | personal feeling into your efforts to instruct ? 
beyond the grub, had you peeled them be- | “* Who,” as Hood asks,— 


| 


fore the WIDE WET’ EFOYD- 6 | 4 Who would not rush at a benighted man 

How beautifully is this tender waiting, not | And give him two black eyes for being-blind.” 
that of weak compromise, but that of a deter- | : cree 
mined purpose in conjunction with an allow-| It is sad to read, in one of the popular 
ing spirit, pleaded for in Mrs. Gatty’s admir- | Stories of the day “ They hated. one another 
able parable, “ Imperfect Instruments.” It | as much as two people who differ about Bap- 
should be given to every young clergyman at | “sm.” A sad reproof, and, we must own, 
his ordination, not of purpose to tone down hue altogether unmerited. ‘That hy, true 
his ideal of perfection to be aimed at, but to | which Luther a high rather coarsely, ‘Every 
impress upon him the wisdom of this gentle |” 47775 @ Pope in his belly.” Every man 
and wise patience and tenderness towards the | Considers himself infallible, If we are right, 
prejudice, and, if you will, wrong-headedness | and another is wrong, in doctrine, in prac- 
with which he will have to contend in his en-| tice, let us remember the little child’s appeal 
deavours to realize his ideal. to those further advanced on the road, 

An instance here occurs to me of such aj “Wait for me /” and let us meet weakness 
wise patience, and of its (in this case), with gentle treatment, and error with kindly 
speedy reward. | firmness and patience. 

The vicar of a large town-parish had the | 
natural wish, for the furthering order and 
beauty in the service, of putting his choir 
into surplices. He, wisely, first felt the pulse 
of his people, and found in several quarters | 
a strong feeling against the introduction of| 
a surpliced choir. ‘ Very well,” he said, | 
“then we won't have one.” 

Some short time after this his health broke 
down, and he was ordered entire rest and 
change for three months, Upon his return, 
recovered, he found his choir vested in SUF! thing is to discriminate between inattention 
plices to greet him, and was informed that | ond incapacity Teele mark. ue dost te 
those very persons who had been strongest | ‘a cis te RE te in euia “s aa i] aie o 
in their opposition had been the first to sug- sini te pa = ws — de eae sigan 

Page hs © | youth of twenty thus responding to the en- 
gest that the love and trust of his people Ne ng ey Portis top eee 
P’*P~ | deavours to prompt him through the Cate 

should be shown by their spontaneous carry- siete 
ing out of a wish so gracefully and readily|~ " * 
laid by on the discovery that the feeling of Hie 
the parish was not yet ripe for its fulfilment. | A long pause,—and then the timid sug- 

Be it noted that the concession was not | gestion,— 
in a matter of princip/e, but in a matter of| 
preference. And the same who bids— For one person, we must in such cases 
| lower our standard of requirement, keeping 
: ‘to a few simple subjects, and perpetually 
advises also— ‘hammering them in. For another, we must 
| raise the standard of the time and pains to be 
. ; 'given. The most foolish and disastrous of any 

It is so tempting to impatient minds to} plan is to lose patience and temper, thus 
drag or drive people instead of leading them. | causing distress and double confusion. Yet 
Certainly the latter is a slow process, but | how often teachers thus deal with slow or 
then it is likely to be successful, whereas the | backward pupils! Surely where God has 
other is almost sure to result in failure. We | given less of intellect and quickness, or where 
are apt, unless we watch against the tendency, | our advantages have been withheld, there is 
to get literally angry if we cannot get others |a dumb pathetic entreaty to which we should 
to see things as they appear to us. But | be tenderly heedful— Wait for me!” 
grant that you are perfectiy in the right,} In fact, in all these things, we are to 
holding the ancient and pure interpretation | remember the difference of minds, of educa- 


And higher intellects might well remember 
the simple appeal. Every one knows the 
story which a famous schoolmaster tells of 
his impatience with a painstaking but dull 
pupil, and of the reproof which went to his 
heart, and was never forgotten by him: 
“ Why are you angry with me, Sir’ Lam 
doing my best.” 

Has not every parish priest had occasion 
for this gentleness and forbearance, in his 
school, in his confirmation classes? The 


‘© On the seventh day thou shall do no ?- 


‘* Murder?” 


“Cut Prejudice against the grain,” 


‘Respect the weakness of thy peers.” 
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tion, of circumstances, of,(as Dean Goulburn | of the race! “ Zhou art not Sar from the 
says,) a certain mistrust, the result of early| Kingdom of God.” “ The spirit is truly 
teaching, custom, habit ; which givea bias to| willing but the flesh is weak.” Then the 
the mind. There is, in almost every case, | ready supporting hand, even together with the 
so to speak, some colouring matter already | gentle upbraiding, “ O thou of little faith, 
in the vessel, which tints the clear liquor] wherefore didst thou doubt?’ Patient and 

















that is poured in, And he is the wise man, 
who himself strong and immoveable in belief 


| tender and gentle always towards weakness ; 


| pitying, tender, allowing ; Himself bearing 


and life, and clear and powerful in intellect, | their infirmities ;—thus did the All-wise, All- 


is yet ever tender towards the weak, and 
patient towards the erring. 
How we find this exemplified in the Ideal 


| strong Elder Brother answer the piteous 
| appeal of lagging, fainting, distressed Hu- 
manity, ‘‘ Wait for me /” 
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By IMA F 


CHAPTER XXXIIIL—THE OLD HOUSE IN 
BEDFORD SQUARE. 


It is back to the old house in Bedford Square 
that I must now take my readers. 

Christmas is drawing very near now, and 
London is very cheerless and uncomfortable | 
from the effect of constant fog and rain. | 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Elliston always spend 
Christmas in London; and when they are in 
town they occupy Mr. Elliston’s house, and 
he lives with them, keeping his own par-! 
ticular rooms, and only sitting with the 
family when it suits him. | 

It is much the same kind of evening as 
that on which I first introduced my readers | 
to the interior of Mr. Elliston’s house. It is 
dusk and the curtains are drawn in his private 
room, and a bright fire burns cosily. The 
room itself looks just the same as on the day 
when Archibald Morton stood in it and heard 
the words uttered that sent him out upon the 
world with a dark slur on his name—that| 
banished him from his home, and sent him | 
across the sea, without even his mother’s| 
farewell kiss. The crimson curtains are a 
little faded, perhaps, and the furniture may 
not look quite so fresh, but you do nct notice 
that in the glimmering uncertain light shown 
by the fire. The clock is there with its loud 
irritating tick, and the firelight falls upon the 
same tidy writing-table, and lights up the| 
brass knobs on the same large old-fashioned | 
desk, just as it did on that sad day ten years | 
ago. 
Se far the picture is complete, but three 
figures are wanting. 

The handsome fair-haired boy, whose 


| 


URLONG. 


honest face should have been a sufficient 
| guarantee for his truthfulness, who pleaded 
| So earnestly for mercy for “ his father’s sake,” 
is many miles away trying in a foreign country 
to make an honest name for himself. Living 


| down the disgrace that has fallen upon him, 


and succeeding well too. 

And the stern master and hard judge, where 
is he? 

In one of the most uncomfortable arm- 
chairs that the room contains, drawn close 
up to the fire sits a shrunken old man. So 
changed is he, that it would be difficult to 
recognise in him the energetic man of busi- 


/ness, the acute lawyer, the busy, far-seeing 


man of the world, Mr. Elliston. 

He is an invalid now, and as he sits by 
the fire, although his eyes are bright and 
piercing still, his thin straight lips twitch in 
a way that tells its own tale. It was very 
strange how weak the stern hard nature was 
in one particular. Dearly did Mr. Elliston 
still love his only son ; he never saw his faults, 
or rather he would not. That his son might 
be a rich man he worked and toiled, until 
one day his overtasked frame gave way, and 
Mr. Elliston had a paralytic seizure. This 
had happened late in the summer just’ after 
Charlie Elliston and his wife had gone to 
Brighton, and to do the latter justice he pro- 
posed that they should return to London ; and 
when Mrs. Elliston decidedly negatived the 
proposal, he paid one or two flying visits 
to Bedford Square, and satisfied himself that 
his father was not absolutely neglected, which 
I suppose was all that was to be expected 
from Charlie Elliston. 

It did not so much signify whilst the old 
man was unconscious, but when he began to 
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recover, and his senses gradually returned to 
him—not indeed in their full vigour, but 
still sufficiently forhim to recognise those 
about him—then he felt very lonely and 
neglected. But he never blamed his son,— 
he only regretted the necessity, real or fancied, 
that kept him away. 

In those quiet days when he could think 


a little, although quite incapacitated from | 
work, Mr. Elliston used to ponder on the} 
past years of his life; especially those before | 
his son’s marriage, when he had lived much | 
more in common with him than he ever had | 
afterwards. The time when Charlie Elliston | 


had first began to learn his father’s profes- 
sion, and Archibald Morton had been articled 
with him. 

Archibald Morton—that was an unpleasant 


remembrance, and one that Mr. Elliston | 


shrunk from a little, but this remembrance 
would mingle with the others in spite of his 
dislike of it. 

Although ahard stern worldly man in heart 
Mr. Elliston, todo him justice, had been for the 
most part honourable and just in his business 
transactions ; and, with the exception of when 
it was connected with Archibald, his con- 
science was in that point clear. But for that 
one occurrence he would have looked back 
on his past life and said that he had acted 
up to his standard of right, not a very high 
or noble one certainly, as well as he could. 
But that was a dark spot in his past life he 
knew. For many years past Mr. Elliston 


had believed that Archibald had spoken the | 
man was very lonely in that large house, and 


truth when he denied any knowledge of the 


missing hundred and fifty pounds. I do not! 
| himself he thought a great deal on his past 
life, and especially on this affair. He knew 


say that he believed it at first. In the first 
angry excitement at the loss, he was ready to 
grasp at the slightest proof of guilt, and 


thought nothing of the boy’s vehement pro- | 





one. When le told Archibald that ‘either he 
or Charlie Elliston must know something of 
themoney he knew that what hesaid was true, 
and if he exonerated one the suspicion must 
fall on the other. He in his unvaryimg trust 
in his son had at that time believed that he 
could have no possible’want for that sum of 
money, but then he knew otherwise, and 
then it was that he first began to doubt whe- 
ther he had not judged and condemned 
Archibald too hastily, and wished that he had 
treated the matter more lightly. 

After two or three years had passed it was 
too late to make amends, he thought, and, to 
speak the truth, he so dreaded his own sus- 
picions being realized, that he never even | 
questioned Charlie as to what he knew of | 
the affair; and so Archibald was:left to a life- | 
long exile and his father’s heart was broken, 
because a selfish man would not risk that 
the smallest shadow should rest on his name. 

Thus for now nearly ten years Charlie 
Elliston had thought his secret known to 
none but himself. Surely now his part in 
the transaction need never be known ! 

Most likely if Mr. Elliston had been an 
active man, busied about his own concerns 
—to the day of his death thoughts of Archi 
bald Morton would never have troubled him 
seriously, for having determined that at any 
cost his son should be shielded from any 
suspicion of disgrace, he was not a man to 
change—so that it was willed otherwise, and 


Charlie Elliston’s own neglect brought that 


about which he most dreaded. ‘The old 


during the long weary hours that he spent by 


that he must be drawing near to the close of | 
his life, and before his death he should like 
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testations of his innocence. But afterwards, | to do something for Archibald. What he in- 
when other knowledge of the kind of life his} tended to do he scarcely knew, for the over- 
son had been leading came to him, and he| tasked brain had lost its clearness of com- 
was able to think over the affair calmly and! prehension, but he thought he should like to 
dispassionately, he saw it in a different light, | see him, and at least tell him that he believed 
and felt that Archibald’s guilt was not proved | him to be guiltless. He had no intention of 
so conclusively. He knew from experience | telling him on whom his suspicions had fallen 
of former.cases, that it was not likely that had because as I have said he always resolutely 
Archibald been really guilty of the theft he | shut his-eyes to that, and even now was most 
would have come forward and made the kind | tenacious of his good name. But he would 
of confession that he had done. Nething| like to see Archibald, and this afternoon he 
but a knowledge of his own honesty and | has been composing a letter to send to him. 
hope that his story would be believed, out A sad letter, because the unsteady writing 
have induced his saying so much to criminate | and short disconnected sentences tells of a 
himself. vigour past and gone. 

But then, if Archibald had not taken the! ‘The letter has been wnitten at the expense 
money who had? The alternative then | of much time and trouble, and now that it is 
presented to the father’s mind wasa terrible| finished Mr. Elliston remembers that he 
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does not know to what address he is to send 
it. So completely has Archibald passed out 
of his knowledge, that he does not even know 
what part of the world he is in. But this 
idea of seeing Archibald again has taken firm 
possession of his mind, as is often the case 
with invalids, and ‘it is not the want of an 
address that willbalk him. As he sits by his 
fire now, he is considering how he shall get 





it, and at last determines to ask Charlie if he | 


knows it. 


Mr. Elliston was not in the habit of dining | 


with his son and daughter. He knew that 


he could do so if he liked; but was not} 
much attached to Mrs. Elliston, and there- | 


fore generally preferred his own rooms, 
although this condemned him tosolitude, for 


Charlie Elliston was too much occupied with | 
his own affairs, to think much about how | 


his father spent his time. Tonight, however, 
Mr. Elliston determined he would dine with 


them, that after dinner, with their wine, | 


he might talk to his son ; and having decided 
so far, he dozed by the fire till a gong 
sounding loudly through the house aroused 
him, and reminded him that if he was not 


guing to dine alone he must dress, for Mrs. | 
Charles Elliston was very particular about | 


those things. 

“What on earth has become of that 
precious brother of yours?” said Charlie 
Elliston, from his end of the table about half 
an hour later, when the three were assembled 
for dinner. 

Something had apparently occurred which 
had irritated Mrs. Elliston’s temper, for her 
black eyes—the eyes that poor Kate in the 
first year of her married life had learnt so to 
dislike and distrust, were glittering ominously. 
Her husband’s remark did not tend to make 
her look more am#able, and she answered 
sharply, ‘I really do not know where he is or 
what he is doing, and I cannot say that I care 
much. He behavesin such an extraordinary 
manner, that I begin to think that he had 
better have stayed in that farm of which he 
was always talking so much.” 

Now Mrs. Elliston’s answer was not strictly 
true as her next remark showed, for she was 
perfectly aware where her brother was, and 


thought fit toinform her of his movements. 
“Is he still at Adminster?” asked Charlie. 
“IT suppose so, but he has never written to 
tell me whether he has bought Ash Lodge 
or not, and he has been down there for the 
best part of a month. I think, considering 
that next to himself, Iam the person most 
interested, it is very neglectful of him.” 


| Do you think that he considers that you 
have any right to know of his movements’?” 
said Charlie Elliston. 

‘‘T have, whether he thinks so or not,” 

j answered Mrs. Elliston, speaking more and 

/more angrily. “Iam thenearest relation he 

| possesses.” 

| * How about his wife and child whom he 

| deserted?” was Charlie’s very natural question. 

“Don’t insult me by speaking like that 
of my brother, please.” 
| “Well, but I suppose they are rela- 
| tions.” 

“ You know just as well as I do that they 

|are separated; and as for the child it was 
| always ill—don't you remember that Kate was 
| always so taken up with it that she would not 
stir out? I dare say it died long ago. In 
which case the property left by my uncle not 
| being entailed, Frederick would of course 
| leave it to me and my children.” 
“ Hum,” said Charlie Elliston doubtfully. 
| The prospect was a very pleasing one, but he 
| could see obstacles in the way of it that did 
| not present themselves to his wife. 

“Do you know what became of Mrs. 
Ashley when Ashley went out to Australia?” 
| “ How should I?” answered Mrs, Elliston, 
| with dignity. “ Inever had much mcommon 
'with Kate Ashley when she was living in 
| London, and it was not likely I should know 
| much after. Besides you forget that, with 
| his usual extraordinary reserve, Frederick 
| never told us that he had not taken his wife 
|} with him. Most probably she went to her 
| own relations.” 
| “Exactly so,” cried Charlie Elliston. 
| There was something in his tone that made 
| Mrs. Elliston ask him impatiently what he 
| meant. 

1% This,” he answered not very politely. 
| Tf you had a memory for any thing except 
| calls and balls, which you have not, you 
| would remember that Wiltden is only five 
| miles from Ash Lodge, and I think ten miles 
|from Adminster. 

| What of that?” said Julia, still uncom- 
| prehending. 

“You don’t mean to say that you forget 
I think 


} 


! ‘that the Mortons lived at Wiltden. 
she did care a great deal that he had not| now if you put two and two together, you 


| will understand what is keeping Frederick 
Ashley at Adminster.” 

This idea had evidently struck Mrs. 
Elliston, and for a few minutes she said 
nothing, but sat pondering. “I neverthought 
of that,” she said. ‘* How stupid of me to 
forget it. But still I don’t think so much of 





it as you do, for from what Frederick said to 
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me at Brighton, I should not think there was|be answered properly. I know that you 
much chance of reconciliation between them, | have Archibald Morton's address and I insist 
and I am certain that that poor young sickly | | upon having it.” 
child must have diedlong ago. Kate Ashley | “I know nothing about the fellow, I tell 
would have killed any child with fidgeting | | you,” repeated Charlie obstinately. “I can’t 
over it. Still I must say that I cannot under-| imagine what you want to know of him. 
stand Frederick’s staying down there so long, | I'll not give you any address.” 
and never writing to me.” | “What a fuss you are getting into abouta 
“You may depend upon it that my/| mere trifle,” said Mrs. Hiliston in her cool 
surmise is the correct one,” replied Charlie|calm voice. “If you have forgotten that un- 
Elliston ; “and you may give up troubling | fortunate young man’s address, I don’t think 
yourself about him; for if you ever see a} it is worth while to get soexcited over it. I 
farthing of his money I shall be surprised. | know that the post town was the same as 
I am only sorry that I took any trouble to| Frederick’s, and you will find his address in 
be civil to him, for a more uncivil bear I | the book on my writing table, Mr. Elliston.” 
never met. He will keep all his money; Julia was not looking at her husband so 
to himself.” was quite unconscious of the glances he was 
“He can’t after he is dead,” said Julia, casting at her across the table ; not so Mr. 
“and I should like to know who he is likely | Elliston, he noted them all so acutely, and 
to leave it to, if not to me?” in them and his son’s unreasonable language 
**Any one, he won't leave it where it is! saw the confirmation of his fears. 
likely to get intomy hands. Hehatesmetoo! Poor old man, surely the misery of the 
much. He’d leave it to that brother of his, | long lonely hours passed by him that evening, 
Archibald Morton. Hethinksno end of him|after the letter to Archibald had been ad- 
for pulling him out of that pit, where I should | dressed and sent off, surely they were almost 
not have broken my heart if he had stayed,|a punishment for the want of justice in his 
the money would have been better in any | conduct towards him. 
other hands than his.” There was no shutting his eyes tothe fact 
Mr. Elliston had been sitting silently!now. Most entirely had Charlie Elliston 
listening to this amiable and disinterested | betrayed himself that evening, and his father 
conversation. He seldom joined in it now, | ew now who had taken the hundred and 
but he heard and understood perfectly, and fifty pounds ; that he had quite made up his 
every now and then he smiled satirically at} mind to make him some amends now and 
Mrs. Elliston’s broadly expressed opinions. | had written to that effect to Archibald, begging 
The mention of Archibald’s name attracted | him if he could to come to England for he 
his attention, recalling to his memory the| wished to retrieve a mistake he had made 
letter he had been writing that afternoon, and | in former years and enclosing him the funds 


the question he wanted to ask. | for his journey. 
“ Where is Archibald Morton now?” he| i wonder what Charlie Elliston would have 
asked. said had he known that. He was angry 


He put the question suddenly, fixing his| enough as it was. Angry with himself in the 
eyes, piercing still, upon his son. He had no| first place for having shown such agitation at 
reason for doing this, but Charlie Elliston’s|the mention of Arcbibald’s name—angry 
guilty conscience was alarmed in an instant! with his father for raking up that dead and 
by the question and manner of putting it, and | buried trouble, and angry with his wife for 
he turned round sharply upon his father. | having taken no notice of his hints and signs, 

“What on earth do you want to know that! and for having given the cue to Archibald’s 
for?” |whereabouts. He stormed furiously at his 

“I want to know for a reason of my own,” | wife for about half an hour so loudly that 
said the old man firmly, “You must know /the sound penetrated to the room where his, 
his address from Frederick Ashley, and I wish | father was sitting wrapped up in his own sad 
to know it.” ' thoughts, after which he got up and left the 

“I know nothing about him, and don’t/room and house, and was seen no more 
wish to know anything. I finished with him | that evening. 

a good many years ago, as you know,” an-} Mrs. Elliston had sat quite passive underthis 
swered Charlie Elliston, determined to brave | outburst. She had been too much accustomed 
it out at any cost. /to outbursts of rage on her uncle’s part, for 

“ Don’t tell me an untruth, sir,” said the old | them to affect her much ; and all the time her 
man angrily. ‘At my own table I choose to| husband was speaking, she had been leaning 



































































































































in her chair in an indifferent attitude 
with her two hands crossed one over the 
other. It isto be doubted whether she heard 
one half of what he said. 

However, although she never lifted her | 
eyes, she seemed to be conscious of his ab- 
sence, for in a few minutes after he quitted 
the dining room she rose from the table, and 
going to the drawing-room sat down at her 
writing table, and began a note to her 
brother. 

It took some time to write, and there 
was much knitting of her black eyebrows, 
and several pauses for consideration before | 
she could make up her mind what to say. 
It was completed at length, however, and with 
deft, energetic fingers, Mrs. Elliston, en- 
closed, addressed and sealed the letter. Then, 
feeling quite satisfied in hermind that she had 
done her duty to her brother, she sat down 


back 


quietly to think over what she should say | 


when he had responded to the warm pressing 
invitation that was enclosed in the little note 
that she had just sent off. 


And here we will leave her and return 


| to Adminster. 


roman 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—ONCE AGAIN. 

A cold dreary evening again, a sharp biting 
wind is sweeping through the streets of Ad- 
minster, bringing in its train heavy masses 
of dark yellowish clouds. People are saying 
that they never knew the north-east winds so 
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prevalent as this year ; and tradesmen coming | 


to their doors the last time that evening pre- 


vious to shutting up their shops for the night, | 


look upand down the street witha half muttered 
remark about a “snowy Christmas,” and then 
return to the inner warmth, only ioo delighted 
to escape from that bleak whistling wind. 


Two gentlemen were quickly and silently | 


making their way up Green street. ‘They 


were Dr. Burns and Frederick Ashley, who | 
almost unheeding the coldness of the night | 


were hurrying towards Bristol Row. 

The pace at which they were walking soon 
brought them to the house, the door of which | 
Dr. Burns had left partly open to allow of | 
their entering quietly. He was about to push | 
it open and enter when Frederick’s hand on 
his arm made him pause andturn. “Is there 
any chance of prolonging his life, even fora 
few weeks?” said Frederick Ashley, his tone 
betraying the intense excitement he was 
feeling, and Dr. Burns could see by the light of | 
the street lamp that the stern lines in his face | 
were all relaxed and quivering. 

Dr. Burns paused a moment undecided ' 


| said, standing at the door. 
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| what to answer, but then true to his rule of 


never attempting to deceive, he answered 
briefly and decisively, “None.” 

Frederick did not make any rejoinder, but 
followed him quietly into the house. 

At the sound of their footsteps Minna 
came out into the passage, softly and with her 
finger on her lips said “Frank has just fallen 
asleep, but as he was so anxious to see Mr. 
Ashley, would he mind waiting a few minutes 
till he awoke again ?” Frederick did not 
speak, but with a bow of consent passed 
into the unlighted sitting-room. 

Minna did not see the expression on his 
face, and a glance of something like anger and 
contempt flashed from her eyes at his appa- 
rent indifference, and she turned back into 
the kitchen again, and told Bett to take some 
candles into the sitting-room, but she did not 
go in there herself. 

“ Don’t be too hard upon him,” said Dr. 
Burns, who had followed her, and was stand- 
ing by her side before the fire, he had seen 
the look that had passed over Minna’s face. 

“Too hard upon him,” answered Minna, 
emphasizing the last word, “ he cares nothing 
about Kate or his child.” 

“‘ He does,” answered the doctor decisively, 
he did not answer you this moment simply 
because he cou!d not. Remorse is a terrible 
thing when it fairly takes possession of a 
man, and unless I am much mistaken it is 
from some feeling of that description that he 
is suffering now, so be merciful, Miss Morton. 

Minna did not answer, but stood nervously 
clasping and unclasping her hands. 

“Shall I go in and speak to him?” she 
asked presently. 

“No, I don’t think you had better see him 


_at present, give him time to recover himself ; 


if you had seen his face as I saw it just now 
you would understand that he is better 
alone; besides I think Mrs. Ashley is the 
person to speak to him.” 

‘“*T don’t think Kate would bear it to- 
night, seeing he always tries her so.” 

‘Well, I am going up now to have a look at 
the boy before going home, and I shall tell 
Mrs. Ashley that he is here, so saying the 
doctor left the room and went upstairs.” 

He did not stay long, for in a few minutes 


| Minna heard his footsteps descending the 
| staircase. 


“The boy is in a kind of feverish sleep,” he 
“ He had better 
not be disturbed unless he asks for his father, 
Mrs. Ashley will be down in a few minutes 
and then you had better go up; good night 
Miss Morton, I shall be in early to-morrow 
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unless you send for me before,— good night! 4 
And with a warm shake of the hand he left 
the house. 

Meanwhile Frederick Ashley sat in the 
little sitting-room alone with his painful 
thoughts. He heard the doctor go upstairs and 
come down again, he heard his last word to 
Minna, and then after he had shut the door 


a silence seemed to fall upon the house; a} 





It was a very dark night, but through the 
darkness he could see that something was 
falling, he put out his hand, and when he drew 
it in there were snow fleeces upon it. 

The sudden cold made him shiver and he 
hastily shut the window again, and turned 
round ; the sight of his wife standing in the 
room made him start violently. 

She had come in so silently whilst his back 


silence so intense, thatonce when he acci- | was turned that he had not heard her. She 
dentally turned the chair he was sitting upon, | looked paier than ever, her face white to the 


the noise it made caused him to start ner- | very lips, 


vously. It oppressed him, he scarcely knew 





but it was the expression in 
her eyes that struck Frederick. ‘here was a 


why, that stillness, and every now and then | look of positive agony mingled with fear, as 
he rose from his chair and took a turn up and | if she saw something going from her, and she 


down the room to try and get rid of the 
feeling, but he soon sat down again and fell | 
into his gloomy train of thought. He took | 


had all the longing but no power to retain it. 


It touched Frederick so deeply that he 
forgot all that had passed between them 


Kate's little note out of his pocket and read; in long years of separation, the apparent im- 
it again and again. “ If you have any pity for | possibility of their ever being again united ; 


either of us come at once.” 

Pity! When with all his heart he was} 
longing to be able to show Kate how truly he 
had repented. She would not know that, but | 
still Frederick thought she might have spared | 
him that stab. 

Very trying to his patience was this delay, | 
but he bore it very quietly for him, his eyes 
were busy, however, and to the end of his| 
life Frederick always remembered how that | 
room looked that night. 

The shabby horse- ‘hair sofa with Kate’s grey 
shawl thrown across the back, the piano| 
with the music books still open upon it, the| 
book-shelves with their small stock of well-| 
worn books, among which he recognised | 
some that he had given to Kate before | 
their marriage ; he saw some of those that} 
he had given her since, the half-a-dozen | 
uncomfortable chairs, and the nondescript | 
carpet, all this he noticed and yet, with it| 
all, the room did not strike him as uncomfort- | 
able. The furniture was arranged to the best 
advantage, and the curtains were comfortably | 
drawn, there was no fire in the grate, and 
Frederick knew that there seldom was one| 
there. 

Seven o'clock, eight o'clock passed, he 
could hear the faint chimes of the cathedral 
clock, but still the silence prevailed in the | 
house. Frederick's patience was beginning to 
wane a little, and he got up and began to 
walk softly up and down the room once 
more. 

“ I wonder what kind of a night it is,” he} 
said half aloud, and after a long silence his| 
voice sounded strange to himself. Drawing | 
back the curtains he opened the window and 
looked out. | 





_ he forgot all entirely, utterly, only remember- 


ing that at one time he had dearly loved this 


| woman and that she had loved him too; only 


feeling that his heart was full of pity for her 
now—a pity that would not have been there 


| had there not been some love there ; and that 


he was her husband, and therefore the proper 


| person to support her in this their mutual 


trouble. Under the influence of this feeling he 
| crossed the room, and before Kate had time 
} to guess what he was about to do, he had 
| drawn her close to him and was holding her 
there. 

For a moment she struggled to free herself, 
but she was worn out with the suffering of the 
last four weeks, and she struggled with her 
own private feelings ; so weak and trusting 
was she, that when at his touch, a whole tide 
| of recollections rushed upon her, she could 
| bear itno longer, and for the second time that 
day burst into a fit of passionate weeping. 

And Frederick, with a feeling of tenderness 
that surprised himself, laid her gently on the 
sofa, and then sat down by her side until her 
passion should have exhausted itself. 

Kate had turned her face from him, and 
was weeping in such a heart-broken despairing 
way that it was hard to sit and listen to it 
quietly ; but Frederick felt that he could not 
comfort a sorrow like that, so he said nothing, 
only he retained one of her hands firmly in 
his own, and it seemed to him a favourable 
sign that Kate did not attempt to with- 
draw it. 

Gradually Kate’s sobs began to abate until 
at length they ceased, but still she lay there 
with her face turned to the wall just as on the 
first day that she had entered that house,! 
stricken down by the weight of her first great 
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sorrow. She did not speak or turn to her/|had already been away from her child longer 
husband, who sat by her side hushed and than she intended, and she wanted ta get back 
saddened by the sight of such terrible grief ; | tohim,sosheraised herself, and turned towards 


but she did not disengage the hand that he| Frederick Ashley ; then she noticed first how 
still held firmly clasped in his, and her|pale he looked, and whilst she was still 











thoughts were very busy. | 
There was no sudden revulsion of feeling | 
toward Frederick Ashley coursing in her heart, | 
at least none that she was aware of, but she 
wasconsidering whether she had not been too 
unforgiving towards this loving husband of 
hers. His evident anxiety to try and make 
some amends for the sorrow he had caused 
her was beginning to touch her heart, and 
hers was not naturally an unforgiving nature. 
Besides this, tossed about and nearly worn | 
out as she was by the struggles of the last eight | 
years, it was almost a relief to have a path so | 
plainly marked out for her as this one seemed 
tobe. So Kate had not drawn her hand away, 
although her husband’s touch was re-awaking 
memories. so pleasant and yet so bitter that 
she could hardly bear the pain she endured; it 
reminded her so decidedly ofthose few months 
of deep mistaken love when his presence, the 
warm clasp of his hand, had been her security 
and happiness,—those days before any cloud | 
had come between them, and she had loved | 
her husband with all the warmthof her nature ; 
and then came the remembrance of how it | 
had all ended, a remembrance so bitter that | 
when she thought of it she felts if she could 
never have anything to do with him again. | 
But she did not start up nor wrench her) 
hand away as she would have done some years 
ago. No! Kate had learnt self-control, and | 
she knew that she also had been to blame in | 
circumstances that had brought about their | 
separation, so she remained quiet for a few | 
minutes until she could nerve herself to| 
speak, 
What she was going to say she knew not, | 
but Dr. Burns before he left the house that | 
night had told her that her husband had been | 
much affected by her note, and he had also | 
hinted pretty broadly that there had better 
be some understanding arrived at between | 
herself and her husband before the latter | 
saw his son, so.as to avoid any possibility of 
a scene before him ; so Kate had come down 
very quiet and calm, intending to set this 
before her husband in as few words as possi- 
ble. Butshe did not know howmuchthose last 
few weeks had weakened her, both physically 
and mentally, and when she felt her husband 
touch her the words died away on her lips, 
and she gave way to amore natural burst of 
feeling. 
Still, now something must be said, for she 














| say it. 


hesitating what to say he spoke in a voice 
so changed and husky that she hardly 
recognised it. 

** How is he ?” 

“ He is sleeping still,” answered Kate. 

“Thank God,” answered Frederick Ashley, 
“‘T thought I was too late.” 

Then Kate understood the construction 
that he had put upon her fit of weeping, and 
her heart softened immediately ; there was 
such a ring of real sincerity m his “Thank 
God,” and although she had wondered at the 
change, she could not help appreciating the 
way in which he abstained from asking any 
questions until she was able and inclined to 
answer them. 

“T came down to tell you that if you like 
to wait to see him you shall be called directly 
he awakes.” 

“Of course I will wait.” 

“You will find him very much. altered,” 
Kate continued, speaking softly and rapidly, 
with her eyes looking, not at her husband, 
but straight before her. “He is very weak, 
and Dr. Burns said that he mustnotbe startled 
or excited, so please be very quiet when you 
come upstairs, and try to make it appear.as 


|if it was a matter of course for you to be 


there. Dr. Burns thought you had better be 
warned beforehand, so I came down myself, 
but I must not stay for Ihave been gone too 
long already.” 

So saying, she rose from the sofa, and stood 
before her husband, feeling that she had 
still something to say, but knew not how to 
She could feel Frederick’s eyes fixed 
upon her, and she knew that they were 
looking surprised and hurt and disappointed. 
The past excitement and present nervousness 
made her feel chilly, and she -gave a little 
shiver. 

“ How cold it is 

Without speaking Frederick took up the 
shawl that was lying on the sofa and wrapped 
it round her, and then he felt her trembling. 

“T will call you directly Frank inquires for 
you,” she repeated, turning to leave the 
room. 

Frederick was nearest the door, and he 
laid one hand upon the lock to open it 
for her, the other he held out to his wife 
“‘ Kate,” he said slowly, “ Have you not one 
word for me?” 

Kate hesitated for a2 moment, then a \ 
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better impulse came over her, and she put | difficulty. His tiny hands wasted now in a 


both her hands into his. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Let it all be 
forgotten—that miserable, miserable past. 
Let me try again, we may understand each 
other better now, only never talk of the past 
again. I must go now, for my boy will not 
be with me very much longer, God help me!” 
and then she turned and hurried out of the 
room, that Frederick should not notice how 
nearly overcome she was again. 

So the husband and wife were reconciled ; 
but it had all come so suddenly, that 
Frederick did not half realize it. He under- 
stood, however, that there was to be peace 
between them once more, and with that he 
was obliged to be satisfied. Anyhow, the 
current of his thoughts was changed, and the 
quiet solitary room seemed more bearable. 
He was very glad and very thankful, and 
relieved beyond measure, at the turn things 
had taken. He had felt almost like a mad- 
man for the last few days, but the thought 
that Kate would forgive him,—that he should 
be able by every care and attention, to make 
up a little for the sufferings and sorrow he 
had brought upon her, had helped to lighten 
that thought, had he forthwith began mentally 
to make arrangement for her future comfort, 
and to do her justice, deriving some real 
enjoyment from the process. The time 
passed much more quietly whilst he was thus 
engaged, and it seemed that but a very small 
amount of time had elapsed before his sharp 
ears detected the sound of some one moving 
in the room overhead, and then he heard 
voices speaking. 

It was about eleven o’clock when the 
door of the sitting-room was opened again, 
and Kate’s voice very calm and steady now, | 
said “ Come.” 

She did not wait for him to answer, but left 
him to find his way upstairs, forgetting that 
he had never been there before. Fortunately | 
however, the house was too small to allow} 
much mistake, and Frederick, after groping | 
up the dark narrow staircase and opening 
two wrong doors, at length found the right one 
and opened it. 

It was a striking picture that the room} 
presented as he entered. The small meagrely | 
furnished room, that ordinarily looked so/| 
mean and insignificant, was beautified by the | 
occupants. 

On the little bed, drawn out into the centre 
of the room to permit of a more entire 
circulation of air, lay Frank Ashley. He was 
raised by pillows to almost a sitting posture 
but he seemed to be breathing with great, 
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way pitiful to behold, were crossed loosely 
}upon his breast, and his large blue eyes, 
‘larger and more beautiful than ever, were 
|roaming restlessly about, as if looking for 
‘something, every now and then when they 
{rested upon his mother the expression of 
| dissatisfaction would disappear and be re- 
placed by a smile of beautiful peace and 
}contentment. His pretty golden curls clus- 
| tered damply around his forehead, and deep 
/ crimson spots told all so plainly of the fever 
| that was consuming him. 

Kate was sitting by his side, with a terrible 
look of longing in her eyes, as if she were 
| praying for him to be spared just a /ittle 
longer. Minna was close to her holding her 
hand firmly, as if she sought by that to 
impart some of her own strength to her sister. 
She moved as Frederick came in and made 
room for him to come close up to the boy’s 
| side, and as she did so, Frank’s eyes fell upon 
| his father. Then a slight contraction of the 
| smooth placid forehead for an instant, but it 
| passed, and the child’s sweet eyes were fixed 
| frankly upon Frederick, with a smiling look 
of recognition that made him feel more of a 
brute than ever. 

He came to the bedside however, and took 
| the tiny hand held out to him so feebly, but 
‘he did not say aword. He could not be the 
| first to break the stillness of that room. He 
‘felt that Frank’s eyes were examining his 

face anxiously, for he saw the questioning 
looks in them, and he could hardly bear it. 

“T can’t remember,” said the boy at length 
in a low weak voice, so changed from the 
time that Frederick had never heard it, that 
'he hardly recognised it. 

“ What can’t you remember, my darling,” 
asked Kate, leaning forward. Frank moved 
his eyes from his father’s face to his mother’s 
with a perplexed look inthem. “ Something 
that I wanted to say.” And the pale face 
worked painfully, with the effort to recollect. 

“Don’t try and think now darling, you 


| must lie still.” 


The only answer that the child made was 
to move restlessly, the expression did not 
pass from his face. 

“The cathedral,” he said presently, “ It 
was raining, and there was a carriage,” and 
the hard painful cough interrupted the 
remainder of the sentence. 

Then Kate understood what was troubling 
the child’s tender conscience. “I know what 
is troubling him Frederick,” she said, returning 
to the old familiar title. ‘It has troubled 
him all through his illness. He thinks that 
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he was very rude to you that day at the 
cathedral, that is it, is it not darling ?” 

Frank smiled faintly, and turned his eyes 
towards his father. 

“ T didn’t mean to be rude,” he said faintly, 
and then he added simply, “ please forgive me, 
papa.” 

“Forgive you,” murmured Frederick, 
utterly overcome by the gentle natural words 
and title, ““Oh my son, my son”! 

Frank caught the words and a sweet 
satisfied smile spread itself over his face. 

“JT don’t know you very well now,” he 
said, and the words fell from his lips slowly 
and with many pauses and gasps for breath, 
“but I shall know you better by and bye in 
the choir. The anthems won’t be hard to 
learn then, and you will know them, and 
mamma and aunt Minna. ‘Take care of 
them papa, ah,—I am so tired — tired—tired,” 

The faint voice sank, and the wearied 
eyelids dropped so suddenly, that the watchers 
thought that the summons had come and the 
child was gone to the beautiful home that 
he had pictured for himself. Not so, however, 
for in a few moments he opened his eyes and 
spoke again,— wandering disconnected words 
this time, and then again he fell into a doze. 

Thus passed that long sad night. 

XXXV. — WHILE BELLS WERE 
CHIMING, 


CHAPTER THE 


So it went on all through the next two days. 
Sometimes Frank slept quietly, so quietly 
that those watching by him would bend over 
him to hear if he was still breathing. At 
other times turning and tossing, and strug- 
gling under the pain and oppression that 
prevented any lying still. Now moaning 
piteously—now muttering incoherent words 
about numberless things. And this was 
most especially painful to Frederick, for 
when the child was light-headed his cry was 
constantly “ Mamma, mamma,” and if his 
father approached ue turned from him im- 
patiently. 

Terrible, terrible nights and days, when 
gradually Kate came to know that too 
surely her darling was going from her. 
Triec, bitterly tried as she had been, what 
was it all in comparison with this great sorrow. 
All through Frank’s illness, although she had 
brought herself to speak of his death, yet 
she had never dared to think of what his loss 
would actually be to her, and she had hoped 
with the wild unreasoning hope that w// 
cling to us to the last, that he might yet be 
spared.. But that was over now. 
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| And when she heard his sad moaning and 
|saw his painful struggles, she could only 
| pray that his sufferings might soon be at an 
jend, even though it involved to her his 
|going from her. Years after, when Kate 
could bear to think on this period of her life, 
;she almost wondered that its bitter agony 
| had not killed her. 

| Those two days passed, however, and the 
{morning of Christmas Eve dawned. The 
‘snow that had commenced to fall on the 
night of Frederick’s return to the house, lay 
|thick on the ground; and it was bitterly 
cold; and when Bett went down stairs to 
open the doors after the long weary night 
| was over, she found that by some mischance 
a little kitten that had been Frank’s especial 
pet had been shut out in the cold, and was 
lying crouched up against the door-step, 
frozen to death. Bett took it up, and brought 
it into the warm kitchen, but it was too 
late. 

“Best so perhaps,” said Bett, wiping a 
stray tear away, with a corner of her apron, 
but as she remembered how Frank had loved 
and cared for the little dead thing, several 
more tears followed, and had to be got rid 
of in the same manner. 

Frank’s strengh had been failing rapidly 
during the night ; and when Dr. Burns came 
in to see him at about eleven o’clock he 
looked very sad and grave, and when 
Frederick followed him out of the room, told 
him that he did not think the boy would 
last till evening, 

Slowly and silently the hours passed away, 
and the short December day was coming to 
an end. ‘The carol-singers perambulating 
the town, had not penetrated into Bristol 
Row, for every one knew that the sweetest 
singer of them all was passing away, and 
they felt that the joyful hymns would jar 
upon the ears of the sorrowful watchers. 

All the day Frank had been in a kind of 

unconscious state, produced by excessive 
weakness; and as time wore on, and he 
_showed no sign of arousing from it, a fear 
came upon Kate that he would go from her 
thus, without one word of farewell. She 
thought that if she could hear his voice again, 
/and see those dear eyes open with their 
expression of loving recognition, she should 
be satisfied. She knew nothing of the 
terrible and (never on this earth to be satis- 
fied).donging that comes when the impassable 
| barrier of death is put between the mourner 
| and the mourned, and she longed and prayed, 
| oh so fervently! for that farewell look and 
| word. 
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In the dim light, Frederick could see her| 


more than once throwing out her hands, 


as if the agony was more than she could | 
bear. 

He would have given much then to have 
been able to utter some words of consolation, 
but notwithstanding the reconciliation, those 
long years of separation had made a great 
barrier between the husband and wife. He 
saw Minna take the two hands in hers, and 
whisper something, and then Kate bent her 
head in acknowledgment, and all was quiet 
again. Suddenly at about eleven o'clock at 
night, Frank opened his eyes, and looked 
round on those watching by his bed. Kate’s 
heart gave a great throb of pain, for although 
the boy’s glance fell on her face, and rested 


lay still, his blue eyes open. 
the chimes perhaps, " he whispered. ‘ Mother, 
will you say ‘Our Father?’” 

With pale quivering lips that.almost refused 
to perform their office Kate said the prayer, 
and Frank repeated the last words after her 
“ For ever and ever, yes, for ever and ever, 
no fear, mother.” 

“ My darling, thank God.” 

Then there fell a great silence in the room. 
The child lay back perfectly still, his blue 
eyes open, and almost smiling in their 
perfect peace. The only sound in the room 
was his quick, irregular breathing. 

The minutes flew on, the keen outer air 
moved the curtains, and Kate shivered a 
little. Frederick would have closed the 





there there was no look of recognition, | window, but Frank immediately commenced 
He seemed to be looking at something be- | breathing with more difficulty, ‘and so he left 


yond. 


a conscious look came into the blue eyes, | 


That passed, however, and gradually | it open. 


Presently, sounding clearly through the 


growing dim and shaded now,—and a faint| still clear air, the great clock of the cathedral 


smile flickered on the pale lips as in a low| commenced striking twelve slowly and so- 


voice the boy whispered “ Mother.” 


“ My darling, oh my darling !”” 


Minna gave him some stimulant that she/| lighten the gentiles.” 


i|lemnly, as if to typify the darkness of the 


|world before the coming of the “light to 


The deep notes fol- 


had at hand, and it revived him a little, and | lowed one after another until the last stroke. 


he began to speak a few words slowly, and 


Then, out burst the joyful chimes, ringing 


with many pauses and struggles for breath | clearly in the frosty air. 


between. 
“What day is it?” he asked. 
“Christmas Eve—eleven 
swered Frederick. 


o’clock,” 


an-} 


They fell on the ear of the dying boy, and 
he spoke, “The chimes, there they are, 
mother hold me up,” and as he listened there 
was a glad expression on his sweet face. 


The child turned his eyes in his direction | It faded suddenly, and a shade swept over 


with a look of surprise, which faded as the} the features. 


former had done into the slight sweet smile 
of recognition. 

“Poor papa, take 
aunt Minna. I can't, I 
Christmas Eve—yes, I learnt the anthem for | 
that day, but I shall not sing it here—no, | 
never—I.— Mother, don’t cry like that,” for he 
had caught sight of the tears falling from | 
Kate’s eyes, and the little wasted face looked 
piteous, and the thin hands feebly sought 
Kate’s, “ Don’t cry, I am glad to go, I am 
so tired, tired ; ah, hold me up, mother.” 

Tenderly Kate raised him in her arms, | 
and supported his head on her bosom, and 
he smiled again, a smile of wondrous peace | 


| 


“T can't hear them any more, 
|and they have stopped.” 
It was not so, the bells were chiming as 


care of mamma and/|clearly as ever, but death was very near to 
must go now. | Frank Ashley now. 


“ Hold me up,” he panted, “ I—” 

With Frederick’s help Kate raised him 
almost to a sitting posture, but it brought no 
relief. 

“Tt is all dark—I can’t see—they are wait- 
ing—the anthem—on earth peace—good will 
—peace—mother.” The words died al 
the shadow on the face deepened— 
sob, and before the bells had ceased Chinang 
their glad tones of rejoicing at the Saviour’s 





| advent to the world that as yet knows so little 


and contentment that had the power of| of peace and rest, the spirit of Frank Ashley 


staying Kate’s tears. 
“You are not afraid, my child?” 
“No, never; Jesus is waiting for me I} 


‘ 
know; but I can’t breathe the window, | 
mother,” ; 





| had passed away ‘and entered its ev erlasting 
home. 

There was silence in the room for a few 
minutes, a silence only broken by a low 
groan from Frederick, Kate was still holding 


He gasped, and Frederick hastened to| the child’s lifeless body in her arms, gazing 


open the window. 


The cold keen air seemed |into the wasted face as if she scarcely 


to revive the dying child once more, and he} realized that it was for the last time, but her 
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husband’s groan aroused her, and she looked| This was what Kate felt in the first dark 
round for him. He was standing close by| days of her bereavement ; but as the time 
her side, with such a look of sorrow on his| passed on, she began to feel that her sorrow 
face, that in the midst of her own intense} would not kill her, although her strength had 
suffering Kate felt instinctively that it was} given way after the necessity for her mental 
mutual. Gently she laid her precious| and physical strain was removed. 

burden back on the pillow, and then stooped} She was quite broken down, but the doctor 
to kiss the sweet face that was rapidly} said that perfect rest and quiet was all she 
settling into the strange stillness of death. | needed, and therefore, as soon as pos- 

“ Come away, my darling,” said Frederick, | sible after the funeral, Frederick Ashley 
putting his arm round her, and returning to{took her down to Wiltden; and there, 
the old loving familiar form of address. | when her strength returned, Kate found that 

Perhaps it fell painfully on Kate’s heart, | her life was not over, and that she had work 
stricken as it was, for she looked up with a|still to do. It was hard and sad work, that 
sharp expression of pain on her face. taking up the threads of the old life again, 

“Oh, don’t! It isalmost more than I can/and the aching void that the loss of her 
bear,” and she turned and went  slowly| child had caused was often difficult to bear ; 
towards the door. but Kate set herself to the task, and in the 

Before she reached it, however, she stag-| fresh thoughts and occupations that her new 
gered, and would have fallen, but Frederick | life brought her she found not forgetfulness, 
sprang forward and caught her in his arms./ but a gradual softening of her bitter grief, 
She had not fainted: her strength had} and something of that peace which Frank’s 
failed suddenly and entirely, but there was} last words had seemed to foretell. 
no forgetfulness, even momentary, of the 
suffering that had once more fallen upon 
her—a sorrow so dark, that, for the time,| CHAPTER XXXVI.— ANOTHER RETURN FROM 
God’s hand seemed invisible. AUSTRALIA. 

She clung to her husband as he lifted her 
a his strong arms and carried her to Minna’s| Four months have passed away—the winter 
room, looking up into his face with a stunned | is gone, and April has come and is drawing 
expression in her eyes, never heeding the! on to its close. Not an ordinary April has 
hot drops that were falling from his upon her| it been, made up of showers and sunshine. 
upturned face—tears wrung from him by the| There have been few or no showers, and a 
exceeding bitterness of the cry, and her| great deal of sunshine, hot and blazing, as 
words: “ Oh God, it is almost more than I} if the sun had made a mistake, and fancied 
can bear! my only child, my only one!” |it was July instead of April. 

But stillitwassomeconsolation to Frederick} Into the windows of a first-class railway 
to find that in her great trial Kate somewhat} carriage it is shining on this particular day 
turned to him, and seemed to find relief in| at the end of April—shining in a determined, 
his presence, for when he had laid her on| uncompromising way that forces its sole 
the bed, and would have left her, she held| occupant, sorely against his will, to take 
his hand tightly, as if she felt the want of| refuge from it behind close drawn curtains, 
some one to lean on, although she turned| and compels him to fall back upon the 
her face to the wall and repeated her heart-| leading articles of the Zimes, in which he 
broken cry until worn! out nature reasserted | feels no interest, instead of looking out for 
herself, and Kate fell into an uneasy troubled | familiar, well-remembered places in the 
sleep, during which she never seemed to lose | country through which he is passing on his 
consciousness of her loss, and from which she | way from Southampton to London. 
awoke with a sharp bitter cry, as she re-| It is Archibald Morton, who has come to 
membered that Frank was gone from her,| England in person to answer Mr. Ellison’s 
and that he would never more need her| letter, wondering at the summons, and 
care—never any more. In the still loneliness | hoping that the mystery that has overclouded 
of the desolating loss, it seemed to her that} the best years of his life is now to be ex- 
her lifework was over. He had been her| plained, and that undeserved slur to be 
chief earthly thought for so long, her one | wiped from his name. 
great delight and her constant companion,| He has only arrived at Southampton that 
that she could not imagine what life would | morning, and is hurrying up to London as 
be without him. It was too terrible, she| fast as the train will carry him, and although 
could not bear it ; she should die. | after his long exile he is longing for home 
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and home faces, he has decided to deny}be judged that he was here, on this third 
himself that pleasure until he has seen Mr.| and last time that Archibald ever set foot in 


Elliston, and has therefore kept the date of| 
his return from his sisters. | 

On goes the train, and as it nears London | 
old memories begin to stir in Archibald’s| 
heart, and make him nervous. Mr. Elliston’s | 
letter to him had been short, and he had not | 
been able to decide from its style the writer’s | 
frame of mind; and but for the natural | 
longing that he had that the affair should be | 
explained and his name cleared, he most 
probably would have paid no attention to 
the summons. As it was, he had started 
homewards as soon as possible after the 
receipt of the letter, and, behold, here he 
was in England. 

It was about half-past four in the afternoon 
when he reached Waterloo Station, and 
acting upon the plan he had _ previously 
arranged he jumped into a cab, and drove 
off to Bedford Square without any delay. 

Many years had passed since the evening 
when nearly mad with shame and sorrow he 
had gone to that house, and had left it 
crushed and disgraced ; and, as Archibald 
drove up, he remembered as vividly as if it 
had happened yesterday, the pain and utter 
helplessness that took possession of him, 
when he asked for mercy, and it was refused 
him. There are some passages in every life 
which never fade from the memory, and 
Archibald never had, and to his dying day 
never could forget that one. But it was all 
especially vivid to-night ; and as he drove 
into Bedford Square, it looked so little 
altered that he could not realize that more 
than ten years stood between that time and 
this. 

It was so, however, and when he arrived 
at the house, it was a strange footman who} 
opened the door. Archibald asked to see 
Mr. Elliston, but was told that he saw no 
one now. 

“He will see me,” said Archibald, de- 
cidedly. The man stared, looked doubtful, | 
but seeing from Archibald’s manner that he | 
meant what he said, asked him civilly to 
come in while he inquired whether his 
master could see any one. 

Archibald acquiesced, and was shown into | 
Mr. Elliston’s private sitting-room. The 
man shut the door after him, and then for 
the third time in his life Archibald was left | 
alone in the room, to await its master’s | 
entrance. 

Whatever excitement he had felt pre-| 
viously subsided at the sight of the room. | 
It was not to be criticized upon, nor yet to! 


| insolence. 


the room, but (as he hoped) it was to have 
his innocence acknowledged, and if not 
that, to assert it boldly himself. And so 
Archibald sat calm and collected. He did 
not wait long. Before he had been in the 
room many minutes the door opened sud- 
denly, and in came, not Mr. Elliston, but a 
man, who, altered as he was, Archibald felt 
instinctively was his old friend Charlie. 

He advanced into the room with a very 
badly put on appearance of ease and 
cordiality, which Archibald detected at once 
was not genuine. 

“Just come in, and heard that you had 
arrived,” he said, holding out his hand with a 
languid, half-conciliating, _ half-patronizing 
air, that was very disagreeable. ‘‘ The very 
last person I ever expected to see again, 
and I’m sure if I had not been told who you 
were I should not have known you, you 
are so changed.” 

“JT know I am,” said Archibald, curtly, 
just touching the offered hand, and letting 
it fall again immediately. 

“Yes,” continued the other, in the same 
tone and manner. “I never expected to see 
you again. I thought you had turned your 
back on England for ever. Well, tell me 
what you have been doing, and what has 
brought you back to England again. I heard 
from your brother-in-law, whose precious 
life you saved, that you had settled down as 
a farmer. What made you give up the old 
profession ? Didn't it suit you, or didn’t you 
suit it?” 

Charlie Elliston was mad with anger at 
finding the man whose presence he most 
dreaded in England again, or, accustomed 
even as he was to say just what he pleased, 
he would never have let his insolence go so 
far as to increase his danger by the insult 
that that sneer conveyed. 

Archibald flushed, but he took no notice 
of the speech, although Charlie saw the 
scorn that flashed out of his blue eyes. 

“T came to see Mr. Elliston on_busi- 
ness,” he said, coldly, without offering to sit 
down. 

“Did you?” said the other, daring in his 
“TI thought that as we had been 
such good friends in the old times, when you 
and my father were anything but that, you 
would be glad to see me. My father sees 
scarcely any one now, and I am afraid—” 

“ He will see me,” said Archibald, de- 
cidedly, quietly cutting him short. “I have 
come a good many thousand miles, at his 







































































































request, on purpose to see him, and he is| 
not likely to refuse me now.” | 

Charlie Elliston’s eyes gleamed angrily, 
but he still spoke with the same quiet, half- 
veiled insolence that made Archibald set his 
teeth together. 

“ My dear fellow, what a long way to have 
come! How could you take the trouble? 
And I’m afraid it is all for nothing. You 
don’t know how ill the poor old fellow has 
been—paralysis, you know. He can hardly 
move about alone, and I assure you he is 
allowed to see no one. As for the letter 
asking you to come, it is not the first he has 
sent, and I’m afraid it will not be the last. 
What I am to do about it I cannot think, 
for it gives me no end of trouble. The fact 
is, the seizure has affected his brain, and he 
is not responsible for his own actions.” 

“You are a liar, sir!” said, or rather 
shouted, a voice behind him that made 
Charlie Elliston spring up from his chair, 
and, turning round, he came face to face 
with his father, who had entered the room 
unperceived by both gentlemen, and, it is to 
be presumed, had heard his son’s speech. 

Archibald had started also at the voice, 
but he stopped short in astonishment as his 
eye fell on Mr. Elliston, and he saw the 
change that had taken place in him. 

He was wrapped in a thick, warm dressing- 
gown that hung in loose folds on his shrunken 
figure ; and the two hands that were clasped 
on the top of the stick that supported him 
were nerveless, and almost too feeble to} 
do their work. But his eyes were gleaming 
and sparkling with anger now, and contrasted | 
strangely with the drawn, wasted appearance 
of the rest of his face. 

Archibald stepped forward to help him to 
a chair, but he waved him off, and stood 
with his angry eyes fixed on his son as he 
went on. 

“ How dare you utter such a falsehood, 
sir? You know as well as I do that I have 
sent for no one but Archibald Morton; and 
you know, although you are trying to brave 
it out, that I have sent for him to clear his 
name from the slur that your sin has thrown 
on it. Yes, your sin—you, who took that 
hundred and fifty pounds, how or why I know 
not, and threw the suspicion on him. Don't 
look at me like that. I tell you I Anow 
that you did it, although I shut my eyes to| 
the bitter knowledge as long as I could— 
God forgive me for it!—because you were my | 
son, and I loved you.” 

With a groan, Mr. Elliston broke off, and, | 
tottering to a chair, sat down and clasped his 
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hands over his eyes, whilst Archibald stood 
by, hardly knowing what to say, and feeling 
full of pity for the broken-hearted old man. 
Charlie also stood silent, with an expres- 
sion of anger and malice not pleasant to 


look upon on his face. 


At length Mr. Elliston looked up. 

“T must speak to Archibald Morton 
alone,” he said. “ Be kind enough to leave 
us alone, and take care also that no one dis- 
turbs me until I ring.” 

Charlie Elliston glanced up quickly, and 
was on the point of refusing ; but Mr. Elliston 
detected it, and continued— 

“‘T must see and speak to Archibald alone. 
You need not fear me, Charlie. I can never 
forget that you are my son.” 

Then, though sorely against his will, 
Charlie Elliston left the room. 

As soon as the door had closed on him, 
Mr. Elliston turned to Archibald, and held 
out his hand. 

“Will you take this, Archibald, and tell 
me that you forgive my most unjust sus- 
picion? I know now how unjust it was, and 
[ don’t think I could have died peacefully 
without telling you that I believe you per- 
fectly innocent of that theft. I know nothing 
can ever make up to you for the years and the 
trouble that accusation has cost you, but I 
am an old man, I am very near my end, and 
you will not refuse to take my hand and tell 
me that you have forgiven me.” 

Very few men could have refused such an 
appeal as this, and Archibald did not. He 


}took the shrivelled, nerveless hand in his 


own strong one with a cordial grasp, remem- 
bering that this broken-down old man was 


| once his father’s dearest friend. 


“There is not very much to forgive, Mr. 
Elliston,” he said. “Appearances were dead 
against me, I know; and, as you believed 


|that I had taken the money, I suppose you 


were justified in the measures you took.” 

“Oh, no, no!” murmured Mr. Elliston, 
sadly, “it was not justifiable. I convinced 
myself ; I hardly knew it at the time, but I 
did, I feared—you can guess what I feared, 
Archibald. You can guess now why I sent for 
you. How could I die with that injustice 
on my conscience ?” 

There was a pause. Archibald felt be- 
wildered. He had seen enough of Mr. 
Elliston during the time he was with him to 
convince him that he was a just and honour- 
able man, and he could hardly credit that he 
could have been guilty of the horrible in- 
justice of allowing him to bear the disgrace, 


|and suffer for another’s faults. 
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“ The shame, the disgrace!” went on the | 
old man, ‘“‘and there has never been the 
shadow of either one or the other on the 
name of Elliston. You will not bring public | 
shame on him, Archibald? He is my son | 
still, and God knows I love him, in spite of 
his neglect.” 

“There has never been the shadow of 
shame upon the name of Morton—at least, 
deservedly,” said Archibald, steadily, and 
drawing in his lips a little. “ Mr. Elliston, 
I have borne the burden of his sin long 
enough. I must be cleared now. I am 
innocent. Why should I, for his sake, 
remain guilty in the eyes of the world? My 
name must be cleared, Mr. Elliston, at any 
cost; it is worth as much to me as your 
son’s is to him.” 

Archibald spoke with some sharpness, for 
he felt that there was unreasoning selfishness 
in the request. 

“Be merciful, Archibald,” said Mr. Elliston, 
turning his haggard face towards him. “ Re. 





|pectation of having my innocence teed 
known, and it must be done before I 
return.” 

“ How?” asked the old man. 

Archibald paused,and considereda moment 
before answering. 

“T don’t wish to bring any public disgrace 
on your son,” he said at length. “I know 
what that implies, and I will spare him as far 
as I can. I donot, and most probably never 
shall, live in England ; so he need not fear. 
Will you and he draw up and sign some form 
declaring my innocence, so that if my honour 
were ever questioned I could clear myself? 
If you will do this I shall leave England 
quietly and contentedly, and your son can 
remain here.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man, eagerly. 
“God bless you, Archibald. You do not 
know the weight you have taken off my 
mind by this. How can I thank you suf- 


| ficiently for saving my son from that disgrace? 


|God only knows what I have suffered from 











member, your positions are very different. |the thought of his having committed such a 
You are a single man, and far away from the | shameful and dishonourable act, and yet to 
scene of the whole affair, whilst he is a|have to bring it home to him and disgrace 
married man, a father ; and here, where he is | him—for he is my son, and I love 
so well known, it would be destruction to him | it has almost killed me.” And the old man 
if that could be brought against him, for he | pressed his hands over his eyes, and sighed 


him still— ° 








has enemies who would make the worst of it. 
Think of all this ; and if you will not, think | 
of me, your father’s old friend, and be} 
merciful.” 

It was strange that in urging this request 
Mr. Elliston should have used almost the 
identical language that Archibald had so 
many years ago when he pleaded for mercy 
and found it not. He remembered it 
although Mr. Elliston did not, and he started 
as though he had been struck. 

*“ Don’t remind me of that, Mr. Elliston,” 
he cried. ‘“ Do you remember how, in this | 
very room, I asked for mercy for my father’s | 
sake, and it was refused. My father died | 
a broken-hearted man, believing that I was 
dishonoured and a disgrace to myname. I 
left England without seeing my mother, and | 
now she is dead; and they neither of them 
knew that I, their only son, was innocent. | 
It has come too late for them ; but, Mr. 
Elliston, I have sisters, and for their sakes | 
my name must be cleared, or, at any rate, if 
a doubt is ever raised, I must have the means 
of clearing myself. You speak yourself with 
horror of the disgrace. Think how I have 
had to bear it for the last ten years, always 
weighing me down and pushing me back, 
and make allowance for me if I seem hard. 
I have come thousands of miles in the ex- 





| deeply. 
Archibald stood silent. In spite of some 
natural indignation of the little count that 


| was made of the waste of the best years of 


his life, and his unmerited disgrace, he could 
not help being touched by the love that 
Mr. Ellison bore towards his unworthy son. 
This one redeeming softening trait in the 
hard nature, this love that bore so patiently 
with neglect and carelessness, that, giving 
all and receiving nothing back was yet 
content, was wonderful, considering the 
nature of the man. Had his father felt like 
this towards Aim? thought Archibald. He, 
too, had been his father’s only son. He had 
heard from Minna that he had been a dif- 
ferent man from the date of that affair. 
|Mr. Elliston said that the knowledge of 
'Charlie’s disgrace had nearly killed him. 
|Had the thought of Azs killed his father? 
Archibald’s heart beat quickly as he thought 
that indeed nothing would make up to him 
for that. He began to feel the room grow 
hot and oppressive ; the bowed figure in the 
arm-chairreminded him in some une >xpl uinable 
manner of his father, and he felt that he 
must get away before he spoke out some of 
the bitter pent-up feeling that was in his 
heart, for what was the good of speaking 
now? 
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Your son n had better hear what we have| sponsible for, the loss of a hundred and 
decided on,” he said. fifty pounds, the property of Mr. Elliston, 
* Yes,” answered Mr. Elliston, stretching | the said sum having been appropriated by 
out his trembling hand and feeling for the|the undersigned. Charlie Elliston ground 
bell, in a blind uncertain way. Archibald} his teeth as he signed this, and indeed it 
rang it for him, and it was answered im-| was not a pleasant document to subscribe a 
mediately by Charlie Elliston himself. He | name to. His signature was followed by 
strode into the room with an angry flush on | that of Mr. Elliston’ s, very shaky and almost 
his cheeks, and glanced, half-defiantly, half- | illegible, and that of a friend who happened 
suspiciously at his father and Archibald, but | to be in the house, as witnesses. 
he did not speak. | Archibald had remained standing all the 
Very quietly and steadily Archibald told | time, and when all was over, and the precious 
him what was to be done. He thought that | document was safely in his possession, he 
Charlie would be only too glad to accept an| prepared to take his departure. He went 
arrangement so much to his advantage, but | up to Mr. Elliston and took his hand in his, 
he was mistaken. | Good-bye, Mr. Elliston,” he said; “ I 
To a man with a nature too coarse to | suppose that I shall never see you again ; 
understand a generous action, it seemed im-| but rest content that this (and he touched 
possible that “such an agreement could be | his breast-pocket where the paper was) shall 
made without some ulterior motive, and/ never be used to bring disgrace upon your 
when Archibald had finished speaking he | name, if 7can help it. Good-bye.” 
burst into a harsh laugh. “ Good-bye, God bless you,” and then 
“A very nice plan, indeed; but before I| Archibald walked out of the room, and 
agree to any such thing, I should like to|turned his back upon the house and its 
know what the amount of the inducement is| inmates for ever. He was glad to have 
that has prevailed on you to offer these | quitted the room before the passionate feel- 
terms.” \ing in his heart should have gained the 
“Charles,” said Mr. Elliston from his|ascendancy. He was a free man now, with 
chair in a tone of entreaty, but the insult that precious paper in his pocket. 
was a little too much for Archibald to 
swallow quietly. CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE SILVER PURIFIED. 
His eyes flashed, and the hot colour’ Ong scene more, my readers, and my story 
rushed to his face, as he drew himself up, js finished. If it has seemed too sad, let 
and spoke out with a scorn that made! me say in excuse that 7ea/ life is very sad. 
Charlie Elliston wince. Silver must be purified by fire before it is fit 
‘These are my terms, sir, you can take fo; use, and souls must be tried by affliction 
them or leave them as you please. As to} pefore they can be meet for Heaven. 
what has induced me to offer them, I will «Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,” 
refer you to your father, as I will have no! and although to every sorrowful life there 
discussion with you on any matter except | generally comes some ray of light, yet it is 
the question of this arrangement. I only) sometimes so near the end of the journey 
wish to tell you that I must hear your) that it seems but the beginning of the perfect 
decision this evening, for if you do ~ peace, perfect rest, perfect bliss of the bright 
agree, I must have the matter settled i 1| place prepared for those weary and heavily 
some other way, more satisfactory to me, | laden ones who have fought the good fight, 
no doubt, but probably not so to you. I bearing their griefs patiently, and doing their 
await your decision,” and he stood still, with duty to God and man bravely and well. 
his steady blue eyes fixed upon his former | ., Rest comes at last, though life be long and dreary, 
friend. , | The day must dawn, the darksome night be past ; 
Charlie Elliston was a moral. coward, and | Faith’s journeys end in welcome to the weary, 
any show of determination generally mastered | And Heaven, the heart’s true home, w ill come at last.” 
him. He had not expected to find it in| The rays of the setting sun are falling on 
Archibald Morton, and when he saw it, he} the ivy-clad tower of Wiltden Church, and 
decided that he had better give way, which | the shadows are deepening on the grass and 
he did with a very bad grace. | on the graves in the churchyard. They have 
In a very few minutes Archibald had | not, however, reached two graves which lie 
written on a sheet of paper a few words | side by side. One is a full- sized grave, and 
attesting that the undersigned held Archibald | the stone at the head is a little grey, but the 
Morton to be entirely guiltless of, and irre-! one by its side is a child’s grave, and the 
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white marble cross at the head is fresh and |be Minna Morton. Behind this pair came 


new. 

“In memory of Francis Ashley, only and 
dearly loved child of Frederick and Kate 
Ashley, died December 25th, 183—.—‘ The 
Lord called the child.’” 

Kate is sitting by the grave, the sun just 
touching her bent head, as she sits thinking 
with her hands clasped before her. Her 
face is very quiet, very peaceful, with just 
that expression on it that you see on the 
face of a person who has passed through 
some great sorrow, as if nothing more could 
harm them, because of that one great agony. 
She is no longer lovely, but I like her better 
with her soft calm face than in her fresh 


| 


| Archibald Morton, honest and pleasant look- 


ing, who has come down to see his sisters 
before returning to his home in Australia, 
and leaning on his arm is Frederick Ashley, 
walking still a little lame, and looking some- 
what worn and irritable. 

“ We must get home now, Kate,” he says, 
and his voice sounds a little querulous. 
“It is getting cold, and I am afraid of the 


| damp.” 


brilliant beauty. Her grief is not a thing of | 


the past yet, and never will be; but she 
knows that her child is safe, and she is 
looking forward to meeting him when her 
work here is finished, and she is content to 
wait. But she is lonely sometimes, and 
when she sees other children her eyes follow 
their movements with a gaze that tells of the 
void that is in her heart. She never ques- 
tions now why her life was made so sorrowful, 
for she understands that God knew just how 
much she could do, and although he lent 
her her child to comfort her in the sorrow 
and loneliness of her desolation, yet when 
that was over, and her husband returned, he 
was to be her care, and then God took the 
child home. Kate is thinking all this over 
as she sits by her child’s grave, with the 
sunlight gilding her head, and her eyes 
fixed on that plain marble cross. Her 
reverie is disturbed presently, for four people 
come out of the church and approach the 
two graves. First comes Minna, looking 
sweeter than ever, with a soft blush on her 
cheeks, and a happy smile in her eyes. 
She looks younger than Kate now. By her 
side is Dr. Burns, smiling also with a quiet 
satisfaction. He is going to take a wife 
home to Adminster soon, and that wife will 


Kate rises immediately, with a sweet smile 


| curling her lips. 


“I’m afraid you are tired, Fred;” she 
says gently. 

“ Horribly tired,” says Frederick, fretfully ; 
**T will not come here again.” 

A little quiver passes over Kate’s face, 
but it is gone in a moment, for Frederick 
leaves Archibald’s side and puts his arm 
through his wife’s, saying with a very well 
satisfied smile, 

“ Let me have your arm, Kate, there is no 
one like you, no one helps me along so 
well;” and Kate smiles too, and so they go 
arm in arm through the churchyard gate, 
just as the sun sinks down leaving the graves 
in the quiet shadow. 

And this is Kate’s work now. “She 
helps him along” morally as well as physi- 
cally, bearing patiently with his uneven 
temper and selfish ways ; for old habits are 
hard to eradicate, and Frederick is by no 
means perfect. But he loves his wife, and 
tries his best to follow in her steps, holding 
her example as priceless. He tries her 
often very soreiy—so sorely, that although 
she loves him now, yet sometimes she finds 
her path very thorny and rough. But— 


‘* Be strong to bear, oh heart, 
Nothing is vain. 
Strive not, for life is care, 
And God sends pain. 
Heaven is above, and ¢here 
Rest will remain.” 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


ONCE more we chronicle the close of a successful year of editorial labour. 
thankfulness for the past, and with increasingly earnest desires for the future. 


We do so with feelings of 


The times in which we live 


demand most imperiously the putting on of the harness of a Christian soldier, for the warfare of faith and 


love. 
our forces, and gird ourselves for new encounters. 
your co-operation. 








For the ‘‘things that are lovely and of good report,” we would strengthen our alliance and increase 
Join with us in this Christian enterprise, and cheer us by 
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CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE, (ReatsTeRED), is now taken by 
thousands as a light and invigorating beverage, who could not before take 
prepared Cocoa, owing to its being too thick and heavy. 

It consists solely of fine Cocoa Nibs, with the excess of fatty matter 
extracted, and is consequently three times the strength of the prepared 
Cocoas so largely advertised, which often disagree with dyspeptic and deli- 


cate constitutions. 
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CAUTION.—To avoid disappointment, see that the labels of the 6d. and 1s. packets 
correspond with above, as several imitations of the article have been made by other 

houses, and are sometimes substituted for the genuine article. 
Packed also in 3s. Family Tins, containing 20 ozs. 





? CADBURY'S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE. 





CHOCOLATE is acknowledged to be the most wholesome and delicious of 
Confections, but, owing to the inferior quality of a large proportion of that 
which is sold to the British public, has never in this country become an 
article of general consumption as in many parts of the Continent. 

Capsury’s Mexican CHOCOLATE is guaranteed to consist solely of the 
finest Cocoa and Sugar, slightly flavoured with Vanilla. Great care has 
been taken in its preparation, so that it may be depended upon as the best 
Chocolate, used either as a Confection or as a Beverage. 


“CHOCOLATE. 
MAKERS QUEEN. 








In light blue paper, as above 1/8 per Ib. 
Vanilla, in pink paper . eee 2/6 
Extra fine Vanilla, in white paper sand a ese ae 
Be sure to observe that “CapBurRyY” is stamped on each cake, as inferior 
descriptions of Foreign and British manufacture are sometimes substituted. 
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COCOA AND CHOCOLATE MAKERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 


[SEE OVER 
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CADBURY'S COCOA ESSENCE. 


The “Cocoa Essence” is closely allied to milk in the large proportion 
of flesh-forming element that it contains. The following table shows the 
mistake made by manufacturers generally, in mixing Cocoa with sugar 
and starches, which only increase the proportion of heat producers. This 
is the reason why genuine Cocoa, (as ordinarily sold) as well as manu- 
factured, does not agree with many constitutions. 

c oe Flesh formers, 
° 1b8 ose eee 
Dr. Johngon’s Analysis Pe Mik* ... ae Ouheflevery 


con elie Coccbabes os 6 oe ane i 100 parts 

Best Homoeopathic Cocoas eee on “ 

* This is notthe same articte as that sold as “Condensed Milk,’ ” which has a large proportion of sugar 
added; but it is pure Milk dried 
An able writer says :— 

The additions of starches and arrowroots were, no doubt, originally instituted to 
attenuate down the proportion of fat (50 per cent.) contained in the Cocoa Nibs. 
Supposing that it is not added in a fraudulent quantity, it is*nevertheless a mistake, as 
it is the addition of nitrogenous, or flesh formers, that is required to make the Cocoa 
a more desirable article of food; or, what is the nearest to this, to reduce the fat by 
expression or solvents, and thus relieve the Cocoa of the great excess. of heat givers, 
by partially removing one, and not by increasing them with the addition of that which 
it already contains.” —AMedical Press and Uire ular, Mz ay 26th, 1869. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be one of the most nutritious, 
digestible, and restorative of drinks.”—JLritish Medical Journal, July 20th, 1867. 

‘We have examined the samp! vrought under our notice, and find that they are 
genuine, and that the Essence of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by Messrs. 
Capsury Brotuers.”—The Lancet, July 27th, 1867. 

“We believe that the description which the inventors give is a true one, and that 
the “ Cocoa Essence” is an agreeable and economical preparation. A little of it goes 
a great way, and, besides its own nutritive qualities, is as refreshing to the mouth as the 
‘rough cup of black tea,” which many persons desire for their morning draught. 

“We may say, in conclusion, that “ CadLury’s Cocoa Essence” seems so cheap 
that it might be introduced into many boarding schools, in lieu of the discoloured 
watery liquid which is served out under the misused name of tea.”—7Zhe Medical 
Times and Gazette, August 24th, 1867, 

‘‘ There is one thing to be said in favour of our principal Cocoa manufacturers, 
that they seldom adyertise these powdered .Cocoas as genuine 5 theyseither leave out 
that important word altogether, or call them ® prepared” Cocoas; and this word should 
be borne in mind by those who wish to avoid the prepared and to obtain the real 
article, and are Gonsequently ready to pay a fair price for such ; * « those 
who wish for pure Cocoa in a convenient form, should, therefore, obtain the Cocoa 
Essence.” —Wature, October 20th, 1870. 

“We have much pleasure in bringing to the notice of the public and the medical 
profession, Messrs. Capnury’s concentrated preparation, which we have ventured to call 
“ Cadbury’s Concentrated Vegetable Milk. 

“Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa all contain much in common, but Cocoa is the most 
nutritious beverage of the three, and the one which approaches the nearest to milk in 
its ultimate composition. 

“The excess of fatty matter has been carefully eliminated by Messrs. Cappury, 
and thus a compound remains which is suitable for all digestions, and which conveys 
in a minimum bulk a maximum amount of nutriment. We strongly recommend 
** Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence” as a diet for children, and as a constituent in the diet roll 
of all public and private establishments.”— Medical Mirror, February Ist, 1868. 


CADBURY BROTHERS, MAKERS TO THE QUEEN 
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RIGHT. AT -bASE, 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, 





A ; ? How to 
article in the domestic eco- | rae 


nomy as the Sewing Machine, 
how much discomfort and regret might be 
prevented, and how much expense avoided, 
by a thorough examination and a fair trial! 


aN selecting so important an 














makers, each claiming to excel all others, | How not to 
is likely to result in perplexity. The 
purchaser, bewildered by conflicting state- 
.ents, finally selects the machine about which the most 
plausible story has been told, or which kas obtained the 
greatest number of medals, whose value, _ __ 


by the way, zs scldom so much as their cost! | Value of 
) P] | 
Medals. 


He pays the price, and too late regrets that | 
pay ’ 5 
he did not obtain a thorough trial before 


purchase. 





Having tested the four classes of Sewing 
Machines, I offer my experience in the use | Classes of | 
Machines. | 


of each; there is, in fact, a fifth class, but 
it is composed of the cheap Hand Machines, 
and these I omit, since they have no serious practical 
value of any kind. 

I tried, first, the Shuttle Machines; _ 
some of them were comparatively quict | Shuttle 
Machinés. 


aa 


when new, but they soon became so noisy 
as to render any conversation in the room 
impossible. There was no end to the vexations in the 
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breaking and wasting of the thread, the missing of 
stitches, and in the injury to the material whenever 
the seam had to be picked out and stitched over again. 
It did not take long to discover that, though sometimes 
very good in factories, and excellent for bootmaking and 
saddlery work, the Shuttle Machines have no place in 
the household. 





) The heavy, rattling shuttle machines 
Brush & Bobbin) having failed, I hoped to find some of the 
| Machines lighter kinds more. useful, and of these I 

first tried those on the Brush and Bobbin 
principle. They often failed to drive their curved needle 
through the rs and it was next to impossible to secure 
a uniform tension, or a proper balance of the two tensions, 
The thread had to be re-wound on bobbins in which the 
end was often irrecoverably lost! Each stitch was 
rubbed across a brush which, without the greatest care, 
became saturated with oil and filled with dust, and thus 
soiled the thread and caused it to make a discoloured 
— seam. ‘This seam was seldom as elastic as 
the fabric, and refusing to yield, was de- 
stroyed in the laundry. If not guarded by 
lock and key, the heedless touch of child 
or servant threw the whole machine out of adjustment. 
Still these machines are often successfully used in ware- 
houses where skilled labour ean be con- 
tinuously employed at the same work. And 
ladies, extraordinarily apt in mechanics, 
sometimes manage to keep the delicate ad- 
justments maintained, and succeed in doing fair work with 
them; they are not, however, useful to the average 
housewife. 


. The third class includes the double-chain 
| Double-thread| or Double-thread-Knot-stitch. There are 
| Knot-stitch. | four needle eyes which must be threaded 

before a stitch can be made, and re-threaded 








In the 
Laundry. 














Skilled 
Labour. 











when the thread breaks, and some of these eyes are out 
_ of sight! These machines require much 
Where found’ more thread than any of the others. They 

generally. {| are found chiefly in the homes of the poor, 


— where they have been placed by benevolent 
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individuals to whom they have been found to give too 
much trouble. # 


There remained only one other class,— ————__-— 
The Willcox and Gibbs Machine. Though | Te Wilcox 
I had heard these machines spoken against Gibbs. 











by nearly all the rival makers, I determined 
torsee if my experience would be more fortunate with 
them than with the much-vaunted double-threads. As I 
was assured that the Month’s Free Trial at , 
Home could involve no expense, I felt the | Free Trial at | 
more safe in asking to have one sent to me. Home. 
I found it to differ widely from all the others. — 
Like hand-sewing, the stitch is made with ) 
a single thread. The needle is short and | Involvesno _ 

straight, hence it rarely breaks, and it re- expense. | 

quires no adjustment. There are no shuttles : 
or anor no bobbins and brushes, no circular or three- 
eyed needles! There is a simple looper which locks the 

stitch. I¢ makes the only proper Lock Stitch. b 
For this stitch can be unlocked at pleasure, |The only proper _ 
while it cannot unlock itself! This machine | Loek-Stitch. 

fastens its own seams, cannot miss stitches, '——————", 
does not get out of order, makes no noise, and is the. 
only one that children, servants, and mistress can use 
indiscriminately, and at a moment’s notice, J 





























without fear of disarranging its parts; ea ae 
hence it is the only Sewing Machine really eer Fae 14 


suitable for the family. ' i 

To those who have had unfortunate experience with , 
other sewing machines, it may seem that the story told 
of the Willcox and Gibbs is an exaggeration. Rut the 
truth of this account may be readily tested 
by accepting the offer of the Willcox and | These state- | 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Company to send — —_ viii 
their machine, carriage paid, to any ad- naamt 
dress in the United Kingdom. If the trial should net. 
prove satisfactory, the machine may be re- 

















turned without charge or obligation of any ws unfair 
kind. This offer is in itself conclusive evi- | * pines | 





dence that the Willcox and Gibbs Machine ° 
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| is believed by those who knavw it Lest to be 
Purchase | so excellent as to secure the approval .of 
optional. | the great majority of those who try it 
~~... thoreughly, the purchase at the end of the 
trial month being entirely optional. 


THE WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


GENUINE AMERICAN MADE 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


IS SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


No payment need be made wntil after the trial, if r 
satisfactory references are given ; but many prefer 
to pay rather thas refer to their friends; in such 
cases the money patd in advance is promptly 
refunded in full, should the Machine be returned 
at the end of the trial month. A guarantee to 
this effect is stamped on every invoice. 

The Medallion Trade Mark is embedded in the 

Base of every gonuine Machine. 

Beware of Spurious Machines, and of unauthorised 

parties claiming to be Agents of this Company. 


ee 4 
@2 Every Agent for the Sale of the Genuine Machine holds a Certificate 


of the Company for the current year. 
Machines of other makers taken in exchange. Easy Terms, &e. 


.*. Send for the Illustrated Price List; select suitable style of Machine, and 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ Terms, &c.,” on page 12, will give full particulars. 


7illeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
1%, CHEAPSIDE, EC. | : 
135, REGENT STREET, w. {| LONDON. 
16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 























AGENTS :— 
BARNSTAPLE—W. H. Haanson. GLA*GOW—Gurmwapnr & Co, 
BELEFAST—Rumpe. & Co. | HASTINGS—Axpexrton & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM—T. S. Lonovur. IvSWICH—C, J. Maapows. 
BRADFORD-—J. Parkuson. LEEDS—R. M. Broa. 
BRISTOL—J. 8. Wituway. LEICESTE!-—-H. Gue. 
CANTERBURY—T. Wane & ( LIVERPOOL—-Oxtow & Co 
CARDI FF—Cnross Broturns NORTH AMPTON—J. & G. Hicora. 
CHELTENHADM—Sreex & Co PLYMCUTH—J. R. Cursvevr. 
CORK—-Arxuve Dros RYDI M. o. Grnauswe. 
DERBY—W &: : OUTHSPEA 'T. P 


OUULIN f. L. i 1. rhow iy I] 
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